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COUNTY AND STATE AGRICULTU-| degree control the location and arrangement of 
RAL FAIRS. the necessa y buildings. 


. ‘ In a populous neighborhood, not less than 
No — have yet been employed (if we ex- twenty acres of ground should be secured for 
cept the circulation of Agricultural papers) bet- 


or vabvuitell 0b waniusags and yueniate Shi te- | the enclosure. Grounds containing groves and 
P | shade trees should by all means be obtained, and 


terests of agriculture and the mechanic arts than the whole enclosed with a tight board fence, 


td Q ibiti y . . : : 
~~ Annual exhil itions of County and State eight feet high. Different gates for the ingress 
Agricultural Socicties. The improvements that | : 
jand egress of carriages cnd foot passengers 


have be ht al h ‘ A 
. me ann Cnengn Cee aguany * should be conveniently arranged. Near these 
these institutions in every department of farm- | ‘ 
Rin cctin hes Maintain teenie at | gates the committee rooms, managers’ offices 
ie en — |and ticket offices should be located. Around 


variety of farm tenplements and masiines, could the fence, stalls for horses and cattle should be 


not have been realized without them for many | erected. If there is room, the pens for sheep, 


years tocome. The stimulating and encourag-| __. : 
: | swine, poultry, &c., may come in the same range, 


ing effect of these exhibitions among the farm- | or they may be placed within the body of the 


ing and mechanical classes, have placed those | 


branches of industry in the States first to adopt 
them, far in advance of every other. The in- 
terest thus awakeaed ie now becoming very gen- 
eral throughout the States. Even the infant 


States of Iowa, Wisconsin, and California have | 


established their County and State Agric. ltural 
Associations. It is through the County or local 
organizations that these improvements become 
general and their influence everywhere felt—but 
in order to render the whole system of improve- 
ment complete, it is important that each State 
should form a parent society, to which the coun- 
ty organisations should become auxil-ary. 

Recently a number of persons in different 
States, interested in organizing County and 
State agricultural and mechanical associations, 
have written to us, requesting information in re- 
gard to the arrangement of the buildings and 
show grounds, and the most approved plan of 
conducting the exhibitions. 

It is impossible to lay down a general plan 


that will equally apply to all localities. The 
situation and aspect of the ground, must in some 





grounds. In addition to these there should be 

Mechanics’ Hall—A building that will ac- 
commodate the implements and machines that 
require protection from the weather ; and when 
necessary it should be arranged for the introduc- 
tion of a stationary steam engine, with the re- 
quisite shafting for the trial of all kinds of ma- 


| chinery on exhibition. In a convenient place 


should be located 

Manufacturers’ Hall, for the display of every 
variety of domestic fabric from the work shop 
and the loom. Next in importance is 

Dairy Hall.—This building may be arranged 
for the exhibition of the products of the dairy, 
preserved fruits, honey, the cereals, flour, meal, 
&e. 

Floral Hall.—This, when displayed with taste 
and skill, may be made one of the most attract- 
ive features of the exhibition. Besides the fio- 
ral decorations, cut flowers, plants in pots and 
tubs this structure should be arranged for the 
accommodation of the fruits, vegetables, &c. 

Speaker’s Tent.—Every annual fair should 
close w.th an appropriate address. For the ac- 
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commodation of the speaker and those who hear 
him, a suitable covering should be provided. It 
is the custom with some of the societies to sub- 
stitute large tents for the speaker, and for the 
display of some of the minor departments of the 
exhibition, but when the grounds are perma- 
nently located wood buildings are most suita- 
ble. 

Around the out side of the whole, and imme- 
diately within the stalls for cattle and horses, a 
carriage drive of suitable width should be sep- 


boards high. 

In Kentukey, the ladies, with commendable 
zeal take a general interest in thes annual fes- 
tivals, and for their accommodation, on the 
grounds are erected a neat cottage and an exten- 
sive amphitheatre. These are situated near the 
centre of the grounds, and the amphitheatre is 
covered with a roof and affords seats and ac- 
commodation for 8,000 or 10,000 persons, who 
may have a full view of all the animals brought 
within the ring. 

This feature in the exhibition has been gen- 
erally approved, and adopted in some other 
States. We give below a diagram with a de- 
scription, which will convey a very general idea 
of the plan of the structure. We should be 
glad to give an engraving illustrating the whole 
plan and arrangement of the show grounds, 
would the style of our pages admit of it. 
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C is a promenade around the entire buildng. 
D is the space occupied with eight rows of 
seats, overlooking the ring. 

Within the last fifteen years we have attended 
many fairs in various sections of the country, 
and find the plan of conducting the exhibitions 


| now pursued by some of the oldest States and 


most experienced societies in the Union, best 
calculated to give the most general satisfaction, 
and to promote the best interests of the socie- 


. - e . 
| ties, is something as follows: 
arated by a fence with substantial posts and two 


The exhibtion generally occupies four days. 
The first day, the grounds are open only to dele- 
gates from other societies, distinguished stran- 
gers, exhibitors and the different committees. 
This day affords the committees the best oppor- 
tunity to examine the various articles and anim- 
als in each department. 

No articles are reecived for exhibiton after 
the close of the first day. Every animal and 
article is assigned its appropriate place in the 
different departments, and none of them are al- 
lowed to be removed by their owners until the 
close of the fair. By this general arrangement, 
visitors are attracted at the same time to the 
various departments in the different parts of the 
grounds and this prevents large crowds from 
gathering at any one point, which is so annoy- 
ing under the management of some societies. 

By this arrangement the interest of the exhi- 
bition is sustained through every day of the fair 


|and persons from a distance can attend on 


either of the three days and have a view of the 


| whole. 


The cut upon the right represents the ground 


plan of the amphitheatre with the ring (A) two 
hundred feet in diameter, for the display of the 
animals offered for premiums. B B are the 
entrances to the ring. The cut upon the left 


represents @ cross section of the amphitheatre. | 








When the different committees have completed 
their examinations, a report is drawn up by the 
chairman of each in writing, making their award 
of premiums. On the afternoon of the third 
day, the annual address is delivered. Immedi- 
ately after the close of the address the premi- 
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ums are announced and the exhibition closes. | have undoubtedly proved this theory correct. 
It is the custom of some societies to defer Judging then from analogy, and aside from ex- 


specifying the premiums for Field Crops until 
the regular annual list is made up, and this is 
too late for competitors to make special prepa- 
ration of their land, particularly for winter 
grain, with the view of offering it for premium ; 
and hence, many farmers never think of offer- 
ing their crops for premiums, unless Providence, 


perience, we should be in favor of cutting most 
kinds of grass just at the time the blossoms ure 
falling. In regard to timothy, which constitutes 
the principal grass for hay grown in the Mississ- 
ippi Valley, it has been found from practical ex- 
perience that the most proper period for cutting 
is while the seeds are soft, or in the milky state. 


by a combination of favorable circumstances, CURING HAY. 
promises them an extraordinary crop. In this! When it is practicable it is always best to 
event, if successful, they pocket the premium, | cure hay in the cock. It retains more of its 
and neither the society nor the farmers at large juices, which are converted into sugar, rendering 
are benefitted by the award. | the hay more sweet and fragrant, and of a bet- 
The premium list for farm crops should al- ter color than when suffered to become dried up 
ways be made up and the members required to’ like straw or stubble in the sun. 
declare their intention to become competitors at Grass, when mown, shonld remain in the 
the winter meeting of the board of managers. swath until it is wilted and the external moist- 
They should also be required to furnish in wri-| ure expelled. If the grass is heavy and wet 
ting the mode of preparing the land, cultiva-| when i it should be shaken up oil sil be- 
tion, &c. These, when published will afford fore it is raked into winrows or put up in cocks, 
valuable information to others. | and always before the dew begins to fall. If 
We have given only a general outline of the| raked up quite green it will undergo a sweating 
necessary buildings and of the most approved | which will facilitate the curing and soften and 
plan of conducting fairs. In regard to the se- improve the quality of the hay; and when it has 
lection of grounds, we would here remark, that | undergone this sweat it is much less liable to 
they should, if possible, be selected upon the ferment and injure in the stack. The time that 
line of a railroad, all other things being equal. hay should be exposed to the sun, and remain in 
At some of our best managed fairs with the! the cock before it is finally put up into the stack, 
accommodation of several railroads, and all the must of course, be governed by the state of the 


ordinary means of conveyance many persons | weather, but the slight fermentation commenced 
have been prevented from attending for want of | in the cock, hastens the process of curing when 


public conveyance. 
ey 
THE PROPER TIME FOR CUTTING 
GRASS. 
HAY MAKING. 

There is a diversity of opinion among farmers 
as to the proper time to cut grass. Some contend 
that it should be cut when in blossom, as it then 


contains{a larger amount of the saccharine juices, 
and if poperly cured, the hay is more nutritious 


and valuable than when the cutting is deferred 
until the seeds are matured. They also contend 
that the condition of the meadow and the after- 
math are improved by early cutting; while others, 
again, maintain opinions directly the reverse of 
this. Some intelligent farmers argue that the 
hay is not only heavier and better when the grass 
is allowed to stand until the seeds are ripe, but 
that the meadow is improved by late cutting. 
Medical plants are supposed to coritain the 
largest quantity, and in the greatest perfection, 
all their peculiar qualities when cut at the peri- 
od of full bloom; and in order to retain these 
qualities in their greatest perfection, they are 
cured in the shade. Science and observation 


it is again handled and hauled in. 
CLOVER—TIME OF CUTTING, CURING, &C. 

Clover, when properly cured, makes hay which 
most animals eat with avidity; but to obtain 
good hay from clover, it requires more care in 
curing and will bear less handling without injury 
than any of the grasses. 

The proper time for cutting clover, is when 
about one-third of the blossoms have turned 
brown. Clover should never be exposed to the 
sun like timothy, in the process of curing; but 
as soon as the external moisture is dried off and 
the stems beéome slightly wilted, it should be 
immediately raked and put into cocks of fifty or 
one hundred pounds each. Clover that is cut 
in the morning should be put into cocks in the 
afternoon; and in no instance should it be ex- 
posed to the sun till the leaves become so dry 
as to crumble, for in this condition much of the 
better portion of the hay will be lost in handling. 
The curing will proceed according to the state 
of the weather. If the air be dry, the curing 
may be completed in one day, but it often re- 
quires two or three days to bring the hay into a 
fit condition to stack. Before it is hauled in, 
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the cocks should be turned and thrown slightly 
open until the moisture caused by the sweating 
has escaped. 

At the usual period of curing clover, the wea- 
ther is frequently showery, and no grass is so 
liable to injury from rain as clover. In order 
to protect the cocks from the rain, hay caps 
should be provided. They are now used in 
some sections with great economy, often pre- 
serving tons of clover hay from the effects of 
protracted rains, which would otherwise be en- 
tirelyruined. These caps are cheap and simple, 
and when once made, with proper care will last 
a lifetime. These are made by sewing together 
two widths of common cotton cloth, one and a 
half or two yards long. In time of rain these 
are placed over the cocks and the corners turned 
under, which confines them down and effectually 
turns off the rain. 

STACKING CLOVER. 

Clover does not so readily shed rain in the 
stack as other hay, hence more care is required 
in putting it up. If a quantity of wheat or rye 
straw is at hand, with a little attention in laying 
up the stack, it may be entirely protected from 
rain in the following manner: When the stack 
has been raised till it is desired to begin to con- 
tract or draw it in towards the top, place a 
layer of straw around the edge of the stack and 
let the ends hang over the sides, continuing the 
courses as you rise to the top—this, when raked 
down will effectually protect the hay from the 
rain. In stacking clover, six quarts of salt 
should be scattered through every ton as it is 
laid up. Timothy hay is also improved by add- 
ing salt, but a less quantity will answer. 

The quality of hay, and particularly clover 
hay, may be greatly preserved and indeed im- 
,proved by a very simple method of ventilating 
the stack. If this precaution is taken, the hay 
need not be so long exposed to the weather in the 
.process of curing, for if it be properly stacked 
and ventilated, the curing process will be more 
perfectly completed in the stack than otherwise. 
It is accomplished in this way: Of course every 
good farmer lays a foundation of old rails or 
poles for his stack. Take a large sack, say 
eighteen inches in diameter and four or five feet 
long, fill it with chaff or some light material, 
place it upright in the eentre upon the founda- 
tion of the stack and build up around it. As 
the stack rises the sack must be drawn up, leay- 
ing a hole in the centre from the bottom to the 
top which should be properly capped over to pre- 
vent the rain from getting in. This is a most 


valuable improvement in stacking and will 
doubly pay the labor required. 
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AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. 

Before men of any profession can practice 
successfully they are required to obtain a thor- 
ough education in the particular branch in which 
they choose to act. The lawyer, not only spends 
one third of his life in order to qualify himself 
to begin the practice of his profession, but he 
continues to study (if he is what he should be) 
as long as he remains in active life. The divine 
devotes a lifetime to his books, that he may 
maintain his standing and properly discharge 
his duties. The physician only enters upon the 
practice of his profession through a long course 
of severe study. 

Agriculture is a Science as mysterious and 
profound as any in which man is called to prac- 
tice. It is one too, in which a very large pro- 
portion of mankind are engaged ; one, by which 
every other branch of human enterprize is sus- 
tained, and one, above all others that requires 
the aid of an educated intellect to pursue suc- 
cessfully. 

It is true that the veriest clodhopper in the 
land may plow, plant and harvest his crops in 
the same manner that his father has done before 
him, without a knowledge of the mysterious 
laws that govern that department of productive 
nature; and while possessing a virgin soil, stored 
with all the elements of fertility, he may culti- 
vate with some degree of apparent success ; but 
in doing this, he is merely drawing his subsist- 
ance from the great storehouse of nature, with- 
out ever thinking that with every ton of wheat, 
corn, hay, or other product he removes from his 
farm, he has taken from it just so much of these 
elements of fertility—the very life-blood of the 
soil—the capital that belongs not to him but to 
posterity. 

Under the present system of farming, and to 
the extent it is now carried on in the United 
States, how long will it require to reduce the 
rich soil of the West to the same worn-out and 
exhusted condition of that of Maryland and 
Virginia. 

An intelligent and scientific writer estimates 
that one thousand millions of dollars would not 
more than restore to their original richness and 
strength the one hundred millions of acres of 
land in the United States, which have already 
been partially exhausted of their fertility by 
improper cultivation. 

Under an enlightened system of agriculture, 
the native fertility of the soil may not only be 
maintained, but it may be constantly improved, 
with greater profit to the farmer than the pres 
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ent exhausting system of farming now affords. 

There is no civilized country in the world in 
which agricultural education is so much neg- 
lected as in the United States. In almost every 
country in Europe, Agricultural Schools are in 
successful opereration. In the German States, 
in Prussia and Russia, they are of the highest 
order. In Russia there are no less than sixty- 
eight of these schools established by the govern- 
ment, for the education of the farmers. 

We are glad to see that the subject of agri- 
cultural education in the United States is begin- 
ning to attract the attention which its impor- 
tance demands. Several States are now moving 
in the matter under legislative enactments. 

The legislature of Maryland has just made 
an annual appropriation for an Agricultural 
College. At the late session of the New York | 
legislature an appropriation of $40,000 was 
made towards forming an Agricultural College. 
The act requires that the Trustees of the Insti- 
tution shall raise a like sum by subscription.— 
This sum has all been secured, and it is expect- 
ed that the institution will go into operation at | 
an early day. , 

The legislature of Michigan has made an ap- 
propriation fort he establishment of an Agricul- 
tural School in connection with an Experimental | 
Farm of not less than five hundred acres, nor 
to exceed one thousand acres. The necessary 
buildings are now in progress of erection under | 
the superintendance of A. Y. Moore, of School- 
craft, President of the State Agricultural Soci- 
ety. In Connecticut and other States, the sub- 
ject is beginning tu attract the attention that its 
importance demands. 

In 1833, F. G. Cary, Esq., of Hamilton County, 
Ohio, opened a school on his own private ac- 
count, with the view of ultimately establishing 
a Farmers’ College. Under the judicious man- 
agement of Mr. Cary, this. school steadily in- 
creased in numbers and in public favor until | 
1847, when an act of incorporation was secured | 
and a Board of Directors organized, under the | 
style of the ‘Farmers’ College,’ and appropriate 
and substantial College buildings were erected. 
From this period the number of pupils in attend- 
ance continued annually to increase until 1850, 
when it was determined to raise an additional 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars for the | 
establishment of an Experimental Farm. This | 
amount has been raised and one hundred acres | 
of land has been secured contiguous to the Col- | 
lege building. These grounds are to be divided | 
into appropriate departments for the purpose of 
carrying out a regular and thorough system of 
rotation of crops, and for the establishment of 





gardens, nurseries, &c., in which Theoretical 
and Practical Agriculture and Horticulture, em- 
bracing vegetable physiology, and the artificial 
improvement of plants, the cultivation of grains, 
grasses, fruits and ornamental trees, are to be 
taught, as well as every other branch of educa- 
tion usual in our highest schools. During the 
present spring a Botanical Garden, under the 
direction of G. M. Kern, practical Landscape 
Gardener, has been laid out and established, 
and the foundation of an extensive Chemical 
Laboratory has been laid, and the building is 
now rapidly progressing. 

It is the object of the managers of the Farm- 
ers’ Collage, in order to elevate labor to its 
proper standard, to treat every department of 
agriculture in the light of the most exalted Sci- 
ence, and thereby create in the mind of the stu- 
dent a love for the employment. The catalogue 
of this institution for 1855 is before us. It em- 
braces the names of upwards of 300 stu- 
dents, from Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana and Texas. This College is situated in one 
of the most delightful and healthy places to be 
found in the country, six miles from Cincinnati, 
in the centre of the fertile valley of the great 
West, occupying the highest point of land in 
Hamilton county, and surrounded by a refined, 
intelligent and moral community. We hope that 
its influence will be felt throughout the Union, 
and its example followed by every State. 

oo - 
CLOVER SEED---GATHERING AND 
CLEANING. 

In the May number of the Valley Farmer we 
promised to give some information in regard to 
the proper machinery for gathering and hulling 
Clover seed, the manner of gathering, &e: 

When it is intended to save the seed from a 
crop of clover, the spring growth should be cut 
for hay, or it may be pastured. When eaten 
quite close, the stock should be turned off until 
the seed is ripe and harvested. 

The most common method of saving clover 
seed, is to mow it at a time when the largest 
quantity of seed is ripe, and before it begins to 
fall off from the heads. The heads, when fully 
dry, are threshed off by hand or with a thresher 
or trod out on a barn floor, or in the field. The 
straw is then separated from the chaff and the 
seed is ready to be hulled and cleaned. With 
Manny’s Combined Reaper and Mower, which is 
adujustable to cut any height, the heads can be 
cut off and received upon the apron until full, 
and then cast off in heaps upon the field. 

There are also a number of Patent Clover. 
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Seed Gather ers. These we shave never seen in | ry specimen of these machines may be seen at 
operation, but understand some of them per- | the Reaper Warehouse of H. B. Howard, in 
form well. The best that we have seen is pat-| Louisville, Ky. Others may be seen at the 
ented by Mr. John S. Gage, of Michigan. We! Agricultural warehouse of Wm. M. Plant & Co., 
expect to see these fully tried the present sea-| | St. Louis, Mo. 

son and will then publish the result. We once | We have received from a gentleman in Mis- 
made and used for many years, a very simple souri the following letter, which was sent him 
machine for gathering clover heads, with which | by a gentleman in Ohio, upon the subject of 
aman and horse can go over and gather the | clover seed. It contains information of so much 
seed from double the quantity of land ina day importance that we publish it in this connection. 
that he can cut over with a scythe; and when | ‘The Syracuse machine referred to, is the End- 
the heads only are gathered, they require no | less Chain or Railroad Horse Power and Thresh- 
other labor, except drying, to prepare them to er, manufactured by Emery & Co., and Wheeler, 
run through the hu!ling and cleaning machine. | Melick & Co., in Albany, N. Y. In order to 
Any tolerable workman can make one of these | make the subject of cleaning with the Thresh- 
machines in two days. It is upon the following | |e, 8 referred to, a little more clear, we will 
plan: Make an ordinary sled with the sides or | state that the teeth in the Thresher are placed 
runners 14 inches wide and 6 feet 6 inches long. spirally around the cylinder, the front of the 
These may be placed 5 or 6 feet apart, and se- | cylinder being cased up with iron or wood. The 
cured together with two cross pieces only at the | seed is filled in rather compact at one end, and 
back end, leaving the forward part open to the | by the spiral action of the teeth it is hulled as it 
length of 3 1-2 or 4 feet; then a box is made to i is forced forward and discharged at the other 
nearly fill the 9 width between the runners. The! end of the cylinder. This method of hulling 
box is 4 feet long and 15 inches deep, with the| will answer where a farmer has the Thresher on 
forward end open. To the cross pieces at the| hand, but a regular Huller which hulls and 
bottom of the box, at the forward end, teeth of | cleans the seed at one operation, is to be pre- 
hard wood are secured so as to project ‘about 12) ferred. These are run by any of the ordinary 
inches ; they should be 3-4 of an inch thick and | horse powers, the same as a common wheat 
linch wide on top and made a quarter of an| thresher is run. 


inch narrower or beveling on the underside.— — 
These teeth are placed three-sizteenths of an Bucyrvs, Ohio. 
inch apart, so as to form acomb. If the up-| Dear Sm:—Yours of the 4th inst. was re- 


per sides of the teeth were capped with hoop- | ceived last evening. It is with pleasure that I 
iron, neatly fitted, it would be better. This box, furnish you with all the information within my 
is hung between the sides of the sled upon two | /reach, on the subject mentioned in your letter, 
gudgeons or pins two inches in diameter, just as | to wit: the Raising of Clover and Clover Seed. 
a cannon is hung in its carriage. Withtwo| I have consulted a Mr. Ludwig who is a farm- 
handles, four fect long, secured to the box and | | er of much practical experience and observation. 
projecting behind, the box may be moved on the | I have also consulted some other farmers whom I 
pins so as to raise or lower the teeth to adapt | | knew had raised considerable clover seed, and I 
them to clover of any height. A man with a| find their statements all substantially agree. I 
horse can strip the heads from four or five acres | therefore give you the information as derived 
of clover in a day with this machine, and collect | from Mr. Ludwig, believing his to be as reliable 
it in the box. With one of these machines a| as any to be obtained on the subject. I drew 
farmer can gather as much seed in a day as|up a series of questions which I supposed 
would be required to seed forty or fifty acres. | would, when answered, embrace the information 
It needs no hulling or cleaning unless it is de-| you desired, and obtained his answers thereto 
signed for market. Some prefer to sow the| in the following order: 
seed in the chaff to that which is cleaned. Ist. What is the best soil for the cultivation 
For market, the seed must be hulled and/| of clover ? 
cleaned. For this purpose a great variety of| Ans.—Clay soil, decidedly, for clover or 
machines have been invented, nearly all, howev-| wheat. Lime should be an ingredient of the 
er, upon the same general principle. Those in| soil. 


‘most common use in the clover growiug coun-} 2d. The best method of preparing the ground? 
ties of Ohio, are Mansfield’s patent, manufac-} Ans.—I have found it best to prepare the 


tured by Mansfield & Whiting, Ashland, Ohio, | ground well for wheat, and if it has not bez: 
and Crawford’s patent, by other manufacturers. ' done in the last three years, the subsoil plow, %* 
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Michigan Double Plow sheuld be used. Sow 
the wheat in the fall, and en the same sow 
clover in the spring. 

3d. The best time to sow clover ? 

Ans.—Generally about the first of April, if 
pure seed is used—if in chaff, earlier. 

Ath. The quantity of seed to acre? 

Ans.—About eight quarts of pure seed to the 
acre. You can searecly use too much. 

5th. The best time to cut clover for seed? 

Ans.—When the largest quantity of seed is 
ripe. When more is falling off from over ripe- 
ness than is getting ripe, it is high time te cut. 

6th. In what manner should the grass be 
treated when cut for seed ? 

Ans.—Get it dry as fast as possible, and with 
the least handling. Get it inte barn (not stack, it 
will not turn rain). It was fermeriy the plan to 
ket it lay te bleech. That is wrong; it should 
not get wet if it can be aveided. It causes a 
great less of seed. 

7th. What is the best method of getting out 
the seed ? 

Ans.—I have used and seen used a number of 
Clover Hullers, but have found a geod Syracuse 
threshing machine (fer wheat) to answer the 
best, by adding therete a concave of sheet iron, 
to be placed en the outside of the cylender ; the 
clover heads let in at ome end and passing out 
at the other. Mr. Ludwig constructed this im- 
provement for his own use, and alse a revolving 
screen, through which it was first run and under 
which was a fan,—these separated the stmes, 
leaves and light or seedless heads from the val- 
uable portion, which being by this process much 
reduced in quantity and bulk, was then ran 
through the threshing machine or huller, ar- 
ranged as before mentioned. He however says, 
that it would be diffieult to so deseribe the ar- 
rangement as to enable any one at a distance te 
arrange it. He informs me that by his plan he 
could, with three hands and two horses, clean 
forty bushels of seed per day. Twelve to fifteen 
bushels is a good business with a clover huller. 

8th. What clover machine or haller is es- 
teemed the best ? 

Ans.—Those invented and made by M. H. 
Mansfield, of Ashland, Ohie. 

9th. What quantity is usually raised per 
acre in Crawferd county, Ohio ? 

Ans.—It is a very uncertain crop. From 
seven bushels to a total failure. Average, two 
and a half bushels per aere. 

10th. The price per bushel. 

Ans.—Very fluctuating, owing to crops, here 
and in other clover raising districts. Varying 


from $3 to $6 50. 
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I have given you what I believe to be the best 
information I could obtain, and as it comes 
from{those whom I know to be successful cultiva- 
tors and those who have raised from one to four 
hundred bushels of seed in one year. I pre- 
sume it is to be relied on as correct. This 
county, a few years since, sold for export, over 
20,000 bushels of clover seed, which I believe is 
more than what has been produced by any other 
county in the Union. 

The time is fast approaching when farming, 
to be successful and profitable, must be done 
on scientific principles. Our old guess work 
and chance operations will not compete with 
scientific knowledge. 

With the hope that the above imperfect infor- 
mation may be of some service, 

I am very respectfuily yours, 
J. B. Larwitt. 





[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
BOOK FARMING. 

“Oh, don’t tell me anything of your book 
farming,” says Jones, who has been driving his 
wagon in the same rut all his life. I don’t 
want to know anything about your book farm- 
ing.—All stuff! What do your books know 
about farming ?” 

After the delivery of this oracular sentence, 
Jones proceeds to plow his ground to the depth 
of two inches and a half, the same depth to 
which it has been plowed for a score of years. 
Heknows. The books can’t teach him anything. 


Jones’ ancestor lived in the times when corn 
was searee ; and as he had but a small quantity 
to take to mill at once, he put it all in one end 
of the bag, balancing it with a stone in the oth- 
er. In the eourse of time corn became abun- 
dant, but Jones’ venerable ancestor continued to 
carry to mill the same old stone. He had done 
so, he said, all his life, and he was not going to 
follow any new-fangled notions. The horse got 
along better with the stone on one side. The 
stone made him steady, serving as a kind of bal- 
last. It stood to reason. He couldn’t ride ona 
bag that hada’t a stone in one end. Besides, if 
he didn’t take the stone to mill, what could he 
do with it? It was a first rate old stone that he 
had been using all his life, and he wasn’t going 
to throw it away. He believed his neighbor 
Tompkins had got the idea of leaving out the 
stone from some of his books—as like as not 
from that agricultural paper that he wasted his 
money en. He didn’t intend to waste his money 
on such things, or be humbugged by them.— 
What did books know about goin’ to mill? He 
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would like to see one of them astraddle of the 
bag, particularly if it had no stone init! And 
Jones’ ancestor continued to carry the stone till 
the grist of life was gronnd, and he—went to 
mill no more. 

From this venerable ancestor, this uncom- 
promising old fogy, Jones is legitimately de- 
scended. Whatever he does, he carries a stone 
in one end of the bag. 

Tell him that his plow is heavy and clumsy, 
and does not accomplish what a plow should,— 
offer to show him what has been said of some 
other plow by the best farmers; Jones answers 
that his plow has always done his plowing, and 
he doesn’t want to see what farming books or 
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sion if their premises are correct. If any agri- 
cultural work should recommend, for instance, 
the planting of sugar cane or sugar beets in Ken- 
tucky or Missouri, then distrust it ; but when your 
neighbor Jenkins advises you to carry out some 
of his theories and do some very foolish thing, 
does this make you distrust your neighbor Will- 
iams who is a practical man and knows what 
he is about? If Mr. Jenkins should try to in- 
duce you to carry owt some of his theories and 
plant! your whole farm with cocoanuts, would 
this prevent you from setting out some apple 
trees recommended by your jedicious friend 
Williams? 

The whole matter mray be set forth in a few 







































words. You consult your own practical neigh- 
bor about agricultural matters, and find yourself 
Urge the importance of rotation of crops,—| benefitted by following his advice. He some- 
Jones says he wants none of your book farming | times advises you {o dothings that are mere ex- 
—he intends to continue to carry a stone in one! periments; but they are judécious experiments. 
end of the bag. Some of these experiments may fail; but you 
Tell him that more profitable crops than those | gain knowledge from them, and are satisfied. 
he is now raising might be produced on his land. | Another neighbor is full of crude theories andim- 
He answers that all that will do very well to put | practicable projects. Ife catches up some stray 
in books, but it is not going to fool him. And | idea and wishes to see it carrried out “through 
he accordingly continues to carry a stone in ene| thick and thin.” He knows nothing, and his 
end of the bag. ignorance makes him confident. He raves and 
‘Advise him to get some better kinds of fruits, | swears that the salvation of the world depends 
which have been tested. Jones straightens him- | on raising cocoanut trees. The eoeoanut palm 
self up, points to a tree whose fruit is sour| is the greatest production of nature. Ht gives 
enough to make a pig squeal, and exclaims, ““No,| meat and drink, house and raiment, fire and 
Sir! I have tested that tree. I know what | shelter, and al} that mortal requires. ‘ Plant 
kind of fruit it bears, and I am not going to! it, then,” says he; “plant it on the mountain 
make experiments with your book fruit.” Go top; plant it im the valley; plant it on the wet 
on, neighbor Jones; continue to earry @ stone | land and plant it on the dry ; plant it in the tor- 
in one end of the bag. rid zone and plant it im the frigid. Plant it— 
Attempt to show him something about im-| only plant it with an unsparing hand. Nurse- 
proved stock; Jones turns away in contempt, | rymen, throw away everything else, and plant 
looks complacently at his alligator hogs and his | cocoanuts. Farmers, throw away your corn and 
turkey-buzzard sheep, aud keeps a stone in | wheat—they will no longer be of any use to you. 
one end of the bag. | The world is about to be redeemed, regenerated 
It is not to be expected that Jones will ever | and disenthralled, by coeoanuts.’? 
need an agricultural book, or subscribe for an| After listening to a harangue of this kind, 
agricultural paper. He has made an idol of| you go home determined to plant more corn 
stone, and he will bow down to it to the end of than ever, particularly if you know that your 
his days. But there are others not so devotedly | neighbor has a great quantity of cocoanuts for 
wedded to the stone in the bag, who would leave | sale. But while you are looking at the seed corn 
it out if they could be convinced of the utility| you have saved, your neighber Williams comes 
of the measure. These persons have no hesita- | up and tells you of an improved kind of corn, 
tion in going to a neighbor and consulting him| which he has tried. You immediately determ- 
about crops, stock, fruit, &¢., and very often | ine to plant some of this corn, and give it a trial 
adopt their neighbor’s suggestions. But they | yourself. 
will not read agricultural works. These, they; An Agricultural Journal should be a neighbor 
say, contain nothing but theories, and to read) Williams ona large scale. Rather, it should be 
them is a waste of time. They want practical a thousand neighbor Williamses in one. One 
information. | neighbor Williams tells you something here— 
Now these persons come to a correct eonclu-' another one something there. One says “yo 


papers say. He then continues to carry a stone 
in one end of the bag. 
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may try this, for I have been successful with it.” 
Another says, “‘you need not waste your time on 
that, for it is unsuited to our climate.” They 
prevent you from following crude theories, which 
you might sometimes be tempted do. They are 
practical in the most extensive sense of the term. 

No doubt there are Jenkinses among agricul- 
tural journals. Well, have nothing to do with 
them. If one of them advises you to turn your 
farm into a cocoanut plantation, don’t do so. 
Plant not a single cocoanut more than you did 
before, and distrust what the Jenkinses say 
about other matters. Discontinue the paper 
and forget where it is published. 

But it is easy for you to learn what papers 
are Williamses, and what are Jenkinses. Sub 
scribe for the Williamses, and you will find 
your money returned with a thousand fold in- 
crease. N. B. 

We need hardly inform our readers that Mr. 
Williams has been a subscriber to the Valley 
Farmer for the last eight years, and is reported, 
dy all who know him, to be one of the most pro- 
gressive farmers in all the West.—Eps. 
+2 —___—__'' 

(Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
HINTS ON BUILDING---NO. 2. 
Continued from page 116, April No. 

The first matter to be attended to in the first 
story, is to have suitable strips ready to lay in 
the inside courses of bricks, at the proper 
height to which to nail the base or mop-board. 








Some wall in 3 by 4 scantling for this purpose, | 


but a half inch strip 4 inches wide is all suffi- 
cient and even better, as shrinkage is not mate- 
rial in a piece so thin. This should be laid on 
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The windows should be large so as to admit 
plenty of light, as well as air, when desired, and 
the upper as well as the lower sash should be 
made to slide, either by weights and cords 
(which are best) or by sash locks, springs, or 
some one of the many methods attaining the 
desired end. 

Let your stories be high. Remember you are 
building a house to live in, and not one in which 
you design to murder yourself and family by 
piece-meals, by the administration of impure 
air. Consequently you want your stories high, 
not less than nine or ten feet in any case. The 
idea entertained by some that a chamber ceiling 
should not be so high as a parlor ceiling is er- 
roneous, for at no time, probably, is pure and 
fresh air more indispensable than during the 
hours of sleep. Hence we would advise high 
ceilings throughout. One can readily imagine 
the baneful influence of breathing over and over 
again the air already charged with the impuri- 
ties of the system; but remember, such must be 
the case when low ceilings are adopted. And 
only think, too, how little extra expense it is to 
make your rooms higher. The same joists, 
flooring, lathing and plastering, windows, doors, 
everything, except the narrow belt around the 
tops of the room, which would probably not ex- 
ceed 5 per cent additional cost. How little, for 
80 much. 

Care should be taken to have no vacant space 
behind the base board, for as sure as such space 
is left, it will very soon be appropriated by un- 
welcome tenants. Let no holes be left. The 
best support for the hearths is a brick arch, on 
which fill up to the proper height with bricks and 





the bare bricks {no mortar) the same on top, so | mortar (solid) and lay the hearth in mortar; by 
that the strip shall answer in the stead of the | this means those inveterate pests, the mice, will 
joint of mortar; to this strip the ground should | be effectually and permanently excluded from 
be nailed of sufficient thickness to allow of a/ their almost universal hiding place. 
good coat of plastering, say 3-4 of an inch;the| Your flues should be sufficiently large, rang- 
ground should be perfectly straight, as it is to | ing, of course, with the volume of smoke to be 
guide the plasterers in putting on their mortar, | disposed of ; 9 by 12 inches inside will be suffi- 
as well as to receive the base. The plastering cient for a stove or grate, and for an open fire- 
should extend to the floor that no opening be | place 12 inches each way. Fiues should always 
left behind the base. |be smoothly plastered inside, by which means 
Each room should have openings with regis- | chimneys which would otherwise smoke will be 
ters both at top and bottom for ventilation. made to draw. By mixing a liberal amount of 
The idea that impure air was to be found float- | salt with common lime and sand mortar, and 
ing in the top of the room only, has been proved | plastering the flues with the composition, you 
fallacious. Indeed, the most deleterious air is | will obviate the necessity of cleaning your chim- 
that which settles near the floor. By making | neys or burning them out, as is practiced by 
the provision as advised, both may be disposed | some persons, thereby laying themselves liable 
of. Such openings should communicate with to have their houses fired on some subsequent 
the outer air by flues to the top of the house. burning out of the chimney. It is seldom the 
The registers should of course be made to open ‘ease that more or less damage is not done by 
and close readil i bursting the chimney from the sudden and ex- 
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cessive heat generated on such occasions.— | the following spring. The proper instrument 
When the salt is used it will be found that the| for this cutting, (always close, and sometimes 
soot accumulated during dry weather will be | into the ground) is the pruning shears, pictured 
shed on the return of wet or damp weather, and | in page 31 of Mr. Plant’s catalogue—having by 
the chimney left clean. If you would secure a | @ sliding fulcrum, a greater lever power than 
good draft, you should in all cases carry the | the common shears, price $2 50. 

chimney above the peak of the roof, and rem- | Mr. Clere’s hedge of half a mile, on the plank 
member that every additional foot in height will | road half way between the city and Bridgeton, 
increase the draft. The rule to insure a eed | I hope will be marked by the public who travel 


is to give the flue about one half additional ca-| that way, only for what it is. It is a row of 
pacity more than the throat at the grate or fire- | trees, three years old, cut off four fect high, and 








place. W. | growing like hickory or oak or any other tree, 

[T0 BE CONFINUED.] with a bushy top. Hogs will have a shady 

passage through it, and cattle, if they reflect, 

[Written for the Valley Farmer.] may only wonder why they are denied the priv- 
HEDGE FENCES. ileges of the swine. Yours, &c., 


Locan SLEEPER. 


Messrs Eprrors.— Repetition is sometimes the Bridgeton, Mo., May 1856. 


strongest kind of emphasis. For this purpose 


I must repeat some part of my last letter. a 
In this matter of cutting and training Hedges [Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
it is necessary to have “line upon line and pre- CORN PLANTERS. 





cept upon precept,” for the common good, to 
have the consequences of false teaching averted 
and fatal mistakes corrected. And surely this 
is worthy labor. 

In order to impress the first lesson, of the first 
cutting after the plants have been set and grow- 
ing one year, it must beremembered we are about 
avery transforming process—that of converting 
a tree into a shrub. A row of strong roots, 
having firm hold upon the soil, and struggling 
pra anche the oc ay Se ae | and other seeds, requiring after-culture, much 

That the Osage aed is verily and truly a | me ae-igi to ae ag r nb the dis- 
tree in its native state and in all its tendencies, pote wil Rian Hay epertin, 208 He egner 


‘ ‘ a .’ in which the operation is performed. On 
there is abuandant testimony. I see this tree is" ™ “ eal : a . ow 9 

‘ ‘ hd ae . | these “ Emery’s Seed Drill,” the writer has had 
mentioned in a letter of one of our missionaries : 


dated Mission Valley, Texas, March 7th, 1856. | 1 8° for the past four years, and has no hesi- 
£ will quote the guengenph: F ‘ | tation in saying it is superior to any “ hand 


| mlenter?? eve = y , 

“Indian Territory, from Fort Smith to Preston planter” ever yet invented. : To plant eR, 
on Red River, is worthy to rank among the finest beans, beet seed, &c., &c., with this drill, the 
States or Territories in North America; its soil | land requires no more preparation than with any 
is fine; timber rather scarce, yet sufficent for other. It should, however, be well prepared for 


ordinar Rodark 3 Among the finest trees is any mode of planting. In the next place, it 


found the Bodark or Osage Orange, which grows Pet. a 7 
to a fine size. I frequently saw them that were Deeds no laying off before commencing to 
two feet through, and of fair height.” plant. All hand planters require the whole field 


Now to cut off the main stock, as described in| to be laid off before the business of planting 
my last letter, just at the surface, (or a little begins. This has a two-fold objection. The 
below into the yellow root) destroys the tree—| first is, that this labor is not needed for the 
causes the shooting forth of from five to seven’ Drill, and is therefore an unnecessary expense. 
branches, (the average is about seven) standing The second, that land, in good condition for 
out and meeting cach in the row. Among these planting, may become wet and unfit for planting 
the strength and substance of the main stock or | before the laying off can be completed and the 
. would-be-tree is distributed, and the foundation planting begun. Every farmer has had a prac- 
of a fence is laid. The hedge grower now be- |‘ tical illustration of this, if he has been planting 
gins to rejoice in his work—cultivates well this’ by hand and hoe, or any of the old methods.— 
year and will be prepared for tne next lessen This, of itself, I take it, settles the matter that 


Messrs. Epirors :—In several recent numbers 
of your Farmer, there has been carried ona 
| controversy, mingled with some acrimony, in 
'relation to the relative merits of “ Hand Corn 
| Planters,”’ in which the parties are interested as 
|makers and venders. I propose to settle the 
controversy by stating that neither of them is 
what it professes to be—a “labor-saving ma- 
chine.”? My reason for making this assertion is, 
that there are other machines for planting corn 
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chines. They may be, and doubtless are, more 
expeditious as a means of planting, than drop- 
ping by hand and covering with the hoe, the 
harrow or the plow. But they are less expedi- 
tious than the Drill I use, and several others I 
might name. 

Then again, these hand planters so much lau- 
ded by those interested in their sale, are intend- 


ed to plant corn in hills, and four feet apart in | 


therows. I make no hesitation in saying, that 
no farmer ever did, or ever will, grow a very 
large crop by planting corn in this manner.— 
The reason is obvious. There cannot be left on 
the ground a sufficient number of stalks to pro- 
duce ears to make a very large crop. Allowing 
two stalks to the hill, each producing one good 
ear (a liberal allowance) and there would be 
5245 ears to the acre. Should 90 of these ears 


make a bushel of shelled corn, the product | 


would be 60 1-2 bushels, which is not a large 
yield. The method I have adopted in planting 
corn, is to have the rows four feet apart, leaving 
a single stalk at each interval of 15 inches ; this 
gives 8712 stalks to the acre. Allowing 90 ears 
to the bushel of shelled corn, we have 97 bush- 
els, nearly; 100 would give 87, and 120 would 
give 71 1-2. Corn planted as is mine, does not 
produce so large ears, as when planted farther 
apart, but they mature equally as well. On 
land sufficiently8z00d to produce one bushel of 


shelled corn to 90 ears, when planted in hills | 


four feet apart each way, I should confidently 
expect 100 ears to make one bushel. This would 
give 26 1-2 bushels of corn per acre in favor of 
the Drill, and approximates very much to cor- 


these hand planters are not labor-saving ma- or covers every noxious plant infesting his crop. 


This cannot be done at each plowing when corn 
is planted in hills, because it is next to impossi- 
ble to have every hill and every grain in the hill 
in its proper place. There will be irregularities. 
These irregularities prevent close plowing.— 
| Grass and weeds are the result, or the hoe is 
put in requisition. The Drill avoids the neces- 
sity for either. 

I think, Messrs. Editors, I have established 
three substantial reasons for saying that these 
|“ hand planters ” are not “ labor-saving”? ma- 
‘chines. They require more labor in planting; 
‘more labor in the after-culture ; they return less 
‘corn and less fodder per acre, than the Drill.— 

I think, therefore, however superior they are to 
dropping and covering at separate operations, 
‘they are, as compared with the Drill, not worth 
the ink shed in defense of them. 

Who, using them, has done so well as this ?— 
‘Last year, on old land, planted in corn in 1854, 
|and though in good heart—not extra rich—and 
' not manured, I raised 112 bushels of shelled corn 

onanacre. Although ordinarily well cultivated, 
‘no extra pains was taken, and no attempts made 
‘to produce a brag acre of corn. Who, using a 
“hand planter,” has beaten this? Who has 
done so well? If any, I hope they will let us 
hear from them. J. M. 
Paynesville, Mo. 
LE ES Te eee 
[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
| Farming, Independent and Productive 
of Happiness. 

In surveying the vast multiplicity of occupa- 

tions and callings which mankind are pursuing, 





rectness. In addition, I produce more fodder, “we are forcibly impressed with the great inde- 
and that of better quality—the stalks being more | pendence and happiness afforded by the occupa- 
numerous and less coarse and heavy. Here, there | tion of farming. No other calling can begin to 
are two good reasons for preferring the Drill to | compete with that of farming, as it relates to in- 
the hand planters—less labor in the planting, | dependence, real happiness and unmolested sere- 
more corn, and more and better fodder to the | nity. None of that bustle, strife, and antago- 
acre. nistic opposition, which is experienced by those 

A prevalent, though erroncous objection to | of cities and towns, mar the peace and quietude 
using the drill for planting corn is, that it is sup- | of the farming community. Farming indepen- 
posed to be absolutely necessary to use the hoe, | dent? Yes farming is age 
in order to keep weeds and grass from doing | fact that it is the basis upon which all other 
serious injury m4 the growing crop. This is a| occupations are founded and established, and 
mistake. I have never had a field of corn hoed. | the great source from which they receive activi- 
My neighbors will bear me witness that I grow | ty and the means of continuation. With it and 
as clean crops as they do whether they use the from it originate all the necessaries and luxu- 
hoe or not. ries or life, which are essential to our existence 

The Drill places the seed in regular, narrow | and conducive to our enjoyment. It brings 
and parallel lines, so that at each plowing, | wealth and all its magnificent accompaniments, 
whether the earth is thrown to or from the grow- | together with a bountiful supply of all the natural 
ing corn, the earth near every stalk is moved. | requirements of man ; besides, it affords healthy 


The effect of this is, that a good plowman cuts up ! exercise for all his faculties. It exposes him to 









































the pleasant, invigorating morning breeze, and 
genial, roseating rays of the noonday sun. In 
short, it places man in approximation to his 


natural and primitive state—the condition in | 
which God placed him when he turned him out | 
of the garden of Eden and told hin, “In the | 


sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread till thou re- 
turn to the ground;”’ with this imperative predic- 


tion the Lord sent him forth from the garden of , 
Eden to till the ground from whence he was ta- | 


ken. In this manner showing, through His in- 
finite wisdom, the most suitable and appropri- 
ate employment for man, was tilling the soil, 
and also showing that farming was the main 
source and principle by which the world was to 
be maintained, mankind multiplied, and His 


other great designs executed. Farming is inde- | 


pendent from the fact that a farmer can make a 
living without the aid or encouragement of his 


fellow men. But those of other oceupations are | 


dependent upon public patronage generally, for 
even a living. The manufacturer has to look to 
the farmer for the materials to manufacture his 
goods from. The merchant has to look to the 
manufacturer for his goods—all woking indi- 


rectly back to the original source and fountain- | 


head—the farmer, who supplies the manufac- 
turer with raw material, and the mercantile, 
mechanical and professional classes with their 
daily bread. Observe what gloomy prospects 
overshadow the mercantile and professional 
community when there is a partial failure among 
farmers, occasioned by short crops. Is this not 


an evidence of their dependence and the farm- | 


er’s independence? I think it is; for failures 
among merchants and manufacturers effect the 
farmer but slightly, if at all. But a failure in 
crops seriously effects all classes except the 
farmer, who has a subsistence if it is in the coun- 


try. They are therefore, the only independent | 


class of people in the world. Producing all the 
necessaries of life, they are not dependent upon 
any other class for them. 

The occupation of farming naturally affords 
a vast amount of happiness, more, probably, 
than any other calling in which man is engaged 
—from the fact that every farmer has a home, 
a place to which he is strongly attached. He 


feels that it is a place dear to him, because he | 


has lived upon it and is well aware of its good 
qualities, the facilities and advantages it affords 


him and the stream of enjoyment it is continually | 


pouring into his cup of happiness. And it gives 
him additional pleasure when he reflects that 
this home, this source of so much comfort and 
pleasure, is permanently his own, and that at 
the end of each year he will not have to be re- 
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_moved, and the very heart-strings of affection 
|and local attachment rent in twain, as is often 
the case in towns and cities. Farming affords 
‘great enjoyment from the abundance of luxu- 
ries which it annually produces by a little care 
and attention. Nice, delicious fruits of all 
| varieties spread profusely before the husband- 
man’s enraptured eyes, upon which he and his 
family may happily feast, besides bounteous 
supplies of useful and nutritious vegetables (the 
'most natural and healthy diet ofman) whi ch he 
has free of cost, except a little labor. But it 
is not so with the merchant, mechanic, manu- 
‘facturer and professor. Everything of the kind 
they obtain must be paid for in money. Besides 
the profusion of fruits and vegetables, the farm 
er surveys with infinite pleasure his broad and 
extensive fields of grain in their ripening golden 
‘splendor. When he secures this rich harvest, it 
amply remunerates him for all the labor bestow- 
ed upon it. Not only these great advantages 
which I have specified, has the farmer over all 
other classes, but he is exempt and free from the 
bustle, disquietude, immorality, and slavery of 
‘fashion, to which the citizens of towns and 
‘cities are invariably subjected. Of course, the 
ifarmer suffers from some of these things to a 
small extent, but nothing in comparison to the 
‘city resident. The farmer performs his labor 
‘daily with the utmost equanimity and content- 
ment of mind, and at the same t@me he is taking 
; that natural exercise which is indispensable to 
health, from the fact that this exercise gives 
every faculty a chance to perform its natural 
‘functions; and in performing these functions, 
they produce health, the only true source of en- 
joyment and happiness. When the farmer has 
performed his day’s work, and the sun disap- 
pears behind the western horizon, he can retire 
home, relinquish all care and perplexity, and 
join his happy family circle around the fireside, 
enjoy an interchange of new and intelligent 
/ideas and the most pleasant social feelings— 
each one feeling that he or she is in a happy 
family Howe circle—a circle of love and mutual 
enjoyment, nearly approximating a heavenly cir- 
‘cle. But few such feelings and scenes are expe- 
rienced by city people generally. The enjoy 
ments they see and feel are of quite a different 
character. The most of them are ever rushing 
‘and striving night and day after money and 
wealth, and scarcely ever take intellectuality 
‘and sociality into consideration. Thus you 
‘clearly discriminate the difference between farm- 
ing and other employments. 


M. W. Apcockx. 


Clarksville, Tenn. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
RAISING WHEAT. 

I have been for ten years a manufacturer of 
flour and purchaser and grower of wheat, and 
from observation I have concluded that the sub- 
ject of wheat is not so generally understood as 
the importance of it demands. 

Some of my customers invariably raised good 
crops, and others, on as good land, as often 
raised poor ones. This led me to inquire of the 
successful growers the cause of their success; 
and from them and experience I have gathered 
the following facts, which may prove beneficial 
to others: 

The best wheat crops on old land are thus 
raised: As early in July as possible, turn un- 
der oat stubble or fallow land, and let it remain 
till the middle of August or first of September, 
then plow in with one horse plows, across the 
breaking, then thoroughly harrow or brush twice, 
and if the ground is loose, roll with a heavy 
roller, and in the spring, when the frost is just 
out of the ground, roll again. 

This mode of culture is sometimes followed 
without success; but the failure, if good seed 
is used, is attribuatable to the season, and not 
the culture. 

In selecting seed, bad judgment is exercised 
if any but the best grain is taken. Some think 
if wheat will germinate at all, it is as good as 
any. 

Wheat to be perfect, must be stacked shortly 
after harvest. It then goes through the sweat- 
ing process in the stack, and the grain absorbs 
from the straw 2 large amount of volatile mat- 
ter that would otherwise pass off, which adds to 
its weight about three pounds per bushel and to 
its flouring about two pounds per bushel. Good 
wheat thus prepared has its full vigor; it will 
germinate quickly and grow strong, having a 
large pulp to decompose which furnishes the 
young plant with vitality until its roots are suf- 
ficiently large to draw its sustenance from the 
soil. Hence a good stand of wheat is obtained, 
and without accident, a good crop. 

Now take a small, shriveled berry, weighing 
from 50 to 56 Ibs. per bushel—in such a bushel 
you have almost double as many grains, each 
small and defective; sow it, and it barely sprouts 
before its strength is exhausted, and the young 
plant having no root, and the grain all decayed, 
it must perish or remain a long time before it 
commences to grow. 

For the above reason, sprouted wheat should 
not be sown, nor wheat that is chaff-burnt. 








Chaff-burnt wheat is that which has been thresh- 
ed out before the sweating process has been | 


performed, and put up in bulk, and in that con- 
dition the sweating commences, and generates a 
heat that burns and blackens the berry, and if 
not stopped when begun will completely ruin it 
—the heat getting to a degree that will cook an 
egg in five minutes. I saw, last August, six 
hundred bushels in this condition, and its own- 
er, though an old man, was not aware that his 
wheat was in the least danger until he saw it 
smoking. 

Wheat should then be stacked for the follow- 
ing reasons: Ist. To insure it against damage 
by wet weather. 2d. To improve the quantity 
and quality for the seller. 3d. Make better 
flour and seed for the buyer. 4th. To consult 
time and interest in threshing and selling. 

E. A. He 

Independence, Mo., April 1856. 


—_—______.2- ee ——————_____ 


TOBACCO. 

It may not be generally known that Tobacco 
is quite extensively and profitably grown in Con- 
necticut. The variety is somewhat different 
from that commonly cultivated in Kentucky and 
Missouri, and is mostly used for making cigars. 
It is grown upon old land which requires con- 
siderable outlay for manure, while it receives 
more labor in cultivation than is usually bestow- 
ed upon the crop with us. A writer in that excel- 
lent agricultural paper, The Homestead, publish- 
ed at Hartford, Ct., gives the items of the average 
expense for manure and cultivating an acre, 
which we publish below, with the hope that it 
may afford some hints that will prove profitable 
to some of the western growers of the weed: 





First plowing, $ 2,00 

30 half cords manure, at $1; one-half " 
for present crop, 15,00 

Carting and spreading $14; one-half m 
for present crop, 7,00 
Second plowing, _ 2,00 
Preparing ground by harrowing and rolling 75 
Marking out and hilling, 2,50 
Cost of raising plants in seed-bed, 1,00 
Setting out and resetting, 6.00 
Dressing out and hoeing, 9,75 
Worming, topping and suckering, 8,00 
Ten days cutting and securing, 10,00 
Two and a half days use of team insecuring 2,50 
Interest on land ($150 per acre), 9,00 
Shed room, 5,00 
Twine, 50 
Eleven days’ stripping, 11,00 
$92,00 


The product per acre was 1790 Ibs. The av- 
erage yield is set down at 1700 pounds, and the 
higest maximum yield is rated at 2600 lbs. per 
acre. The crop of the present year is reported 
to be selling at 12 to 18 cents per pound. 
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= D’OTLEY. 

Bred by Jeremtan Duncan, Bourbon Counnty, Ky. Got by Young Paragon, (1155,) out of 
Louan, by Otley (4632)—Cambria, by Bertram 2d, 21, (3144),—Verginia 2d, by Bertram (1716) 
—Lucillia, by Memnon (1322,)—-Virrginia [imp. by Mr. Law] by General (272,)—Rosemary, by 
Flash (161,)—Rod Rose, by Petrach (488,)—by Alexander, (20,)—by Traveler, (655,)—by Son 
of Bolingbroke, (86.) 
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D vie a | tributions of pedigrees to its pages, and the so- 
BM WISN f} oe) t } wr { men t. | licitations of oan breeders lg a third vol- 
PRR RRR RRR RFF FFE ume in preparation, have induced the publisher 
|to announce that he is about to proceed with 
THE AMERICAN HERD BOOK. | the work, and requests all the breeders of this 
, pg years = om ie — to estab- | stock, who wish to have their pedigrees recorded 
ish an American Herd Book, but from various; to have them properly arranged in time for 
causes resulted in failure. All the breeders of | publication. — ‘ 
Short Horns in the United States who desired to | Since the compilation of the first volumes hun- 
register their animals were obliged to send their | dreds of young animals have been produced and 
pedigrees to England for that purpose. This! many importations made from abroad, and by 
rendered it important that every breeder who the time the next volume can be ready for the 
thus recorded his animals should be the owner | press, a further natural increase to the existing 
of the English Herd Book. This had become) herds will be added. 
very voluminous and expensive, the sett costing | Mr. Allen has issued his circular to the breed- 
about $100. In 1346 the number of breeders of | ers of Short Horns and asks attention to the fol-* 
Short Horns in America had become so numer: | 
ous that convenience, as well as their national 
pride, demanded that they should have an Amer- 
ican Herd Book. To meet this demand, Lewis 
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lowing particulars: 

1st.—I shall be pleased to have you let me 
know, as soon as your convenience will permit, 
whether you will record your pedigrees in the 


F. Alien, Esq., published the first volume. In 
1855 Short Horns had increased so as to require 
a second volume. This was also published. 
The approbation with which the second vol- 
ume has been received by the Short Horn breed- 





ers of this country, together with the large con- 


book, and the probable number that you will 
furnish. 
2d.—All pedigrees must be sent in previous to 
the first day of December, 1856, to allow time 
~ compile them, and issue the book by May Ist, 
857. 
3d.—Every 
length, after t 


ee must be made out at full 
e manner of the American Herd 
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Book, as I cannot again encounter the labor and 
responsibility of making out full pedigrees from 
short notes, hints and memorandums. The im- 
perfect condition of many private records re- 
quired me to do that labor for my previous vol- 
umes, which it is now unnecessary to repeat, 
with such extensive authorities as those volumes 
before you will afford. I cannot therefore ac- 
cept such imperfect papers, only in cases where 
your animals or their ancestors have not been 
previously recorded, either in the English or 
American Herd Books. Another reason for this 
is, that every breeder ought to be supposed to 
understand the lineage of his stock better than 
a stranger, and consequently he can give their 
pedigress with greater accuracy. 
4th.—Let every individual pedigree be com- 
plete within itself, like those in the Herd Book. 
State by whom the animal was bred, (if you 
wish the fact known; the date (by month and 
year) of its birth; the name and Post Office, 
(County and State); residence of its present 
owner; its sex, (this may merely say “ Bull,” or 
“Cow,” in parentheses, by the side of the an- 
imals name;) the color, whether white, red, red 
and white, red roan, light roan, or roan, simply, 
without quualification. In roans, where white 
is the prevailing color, they are light.roan; where 
red prevails over the white, they are red roans. 
By referring to the past volumes of the Herd 
Book, you cannot mistake the mode of descrip- 
tion, or the tabling the produce of the cows.— 
Do not send me printed pedigrees from newspa- 
pers, hand bills, or catalogues, &c., unless they 
are in Herd-book form and complete ; nor when 
they are printed on both sides of the papers, as, 
if so, they must be copied by me for the printers. 
The names of bulls occurring. as sires in the ped- 
igrees, may be referred to by their numbers, 
when recorded in the Herd-books, either English 
or American. When such bulls are not record- 
ed, let their pedigrees be written and referred to 
distinctly under the pedigree to which it is a 
arty. Such bulls will be recorded by number 
in Herd-book, if not living, without charge. 
5th.—Every animal presented for record, must 
be well bred ; and where evidence of the fact can 
not be traced to animals recorded in an existing 
Herd-book, documentary evidence must be fur- 
nished to sustain the fact that they are true 
Short Horns, and are descended from well au- 
thenticated Herd-book animals. 
6th.—Fifty cents will be charged for each an- 
imal recorded in a distinct pedigree by name, 
except in cases of bulls (not living, see 4th di- 
rection,) occurring in the course of a pedigree 
where necessary to elucidate it, and excepting, 
also, animals named in the tables of produce of 
recorded cows. The record fee, in current mo- 
ney at your place, to be remitted when the ped- 
igrees are sent to me. In all cases where a 
pedigree for insufficiency, cannot be recorded, 
such pedigree will be sent back, if requested, 
and the fee returned. 
7th.—In making out your pedigrees, write 
only one side of the paper. Write legibly, and 
with perfect distinctness all proper names, as 
without such writing many names can only be 
guessed at, and important mistakes may occur. 
et your lines be quite half an inch apart, 





and between each pedigree let there be a space 
of blank paper at least twoinchcs wide. When 
pedigrees are written on both sides of the paper, 
they will be immeditately returned, as one side 
of them must, in all cases, be copied in order to 
print them. 
_ 8th.—If any extraordinary qualities of milk- 
ing, in accurate weights or measures, and times, 
belonging to your cows, or of dead weights of 
slaughtered recorded animals, have been made, 
they may be noticed, as we claim that the Short 
Horns are the greatest milkers, and the heaviest 
beef, of any cattle whatever, and such instances 
carry proof of these facts to the public. 

9th.—If there have been any errors or omis- 
sions in the pedigrees of your animals already 
recorded by me, please correct them and send to 
me and I will rectify them in proper order, in 
the third volume, by name and reference, wiih 
out charge. 

10th.—I will print any number of well drawn, 
accurate portaits of animals, for the third vol- 
ume, at five dollars each, for the whole edition 
of the book ; the portraits and cuts to be fur- 
nished by the owners. This will be done on the 
best of fine tinted paper. I cannot repeat my 
last experiment of printing portraits without 
charge, as the expense is too heavy an outlay for 
me and the main benefit accrues to the proprietors 
such animals. In this relation I am authorized 
by Mr. John R. Page, a good artist, whose ad- 
dress is “Sennett, Cayuga Co., N. Y., to state 
that he will proceed to take such portraits 
wherever a sufficient number can be furnished 
to justify it, and superintend the engraving of 
them by competent workmen. Many portraits 
in the second volume are samples of his execu- 
tion. All persons who contemplate giving por- 
traits of their cattle should lose no time in ob- 
taining them at once, that there may be ample 
time to have them properly engraved. 

11.—The price of the book to contributors 
and subscribers, will be the same as the last— 
five dollars a copy—payable on ordering it for 
delivery. The work to be the same in style and 
material as the second volume. 

12.—If you have sold unrecorded animals to 
~ breeders whose names are not in the second 
volume, I will thank you to send me their names, 
that I may send them a copy of this circular, as 
it is of advantage to you to let animals of your 
breeding, now in other hands, be recorded and 
know to the public. 

13th.—I suggest that even in cases where you 
record by name the produce of your cows, it is 
still better to give all such produce a distinct 
record of their own. They become thus more 
conspicuous, as such produce merely recorded 
with the cow is not much looked after by inqui- 
rers—the chief advantage in the produce tables 
being to show that the cow, whose progeny is so 
recorded is a sure and successful breeder. This 
separate record will add an item to the ex- 
pense, but it is a trifle compared to the value of 
an animal worth one hundred or a thousand 
dollars. Address me at Black Rock, N. Y. 

Respectfully Yours, 
Lewis F. ALLEN, 
Editor American Herd Book. 
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THE KENTUCKY SHEEP. 


The above cut represents the ‘ Kentucky | 
Sheep,” bred by Robert W. Scott, Esq., of 
Franklin County, Kentucky. 
tory of this breed as follows : 

Mr. Scott, finding that our native or common 
sheep were inferior both in carcass and fleece, 


We give the his- 


and that the imported larger varieties were un- 
prolific in this country, neither answering fully 
tho wants and purposes of the Western farmer, 
came to the conclusion from what had been 
done in other countries, that by a judicious sys- 
tem of crossing the two might be blended in 
such a manner as to produce a breed which 
would be superior, for all our purposes, to 
cither of the original breeds—that the hardy and 
prolific qualities of our common sheep might be 
united with the large carcass and heavy fleeces 
of the imported breeds. Acting from this im- 
pression, he selected a number of the best ewes 
from a flock of common native sheep, which were 
bred to a very large and fine Saxony Ram, the 
object being to give to the offspring more deli- 
cacy to the mutton, more thickness to the fleece, 
and more fineness to the staple of the wool.— 
This step was thought advisable before uniting 
the coarse fleeces of the common sheep with the 
coarse and more open fleeces of the large, im- 
ported varieties, and the effect was satisfactory. 

Tke ewe lambs of this cross were bred on the 
first of October, after they were one year old, 
to an imported Bakewell ram, of large, full, 
round carcass, and long, heavy fleece; the ob- 
jeot being to increase in the offspring the weight 














| of the carcass and the quantity of the wool.— 
The ewe lambs of this last cross were also, in 
| due time, bred to an imported Southdown ram 
| of large size and high form ; the object now be- 
ing to infuse into the progeny that active, 
sprightly, and thrifty disposition, and highly fla- 
_vored and beautifully marbled mutton, for which 
| the Southdowns are so justly celebrated. This 
|object was also successfully attained. The 
_wethers of this cross afforded mutton of supe- 
|rior quality, while the value of the fleece was 
not diminished. The next cross was by a ram 
which seemed to possess in combination many 
| of the qualities it was desired to establish and 
| perpetuate in the flock. He was three-fourths 
| Cotswold and one-fourth Southdown—a large, 
' active, hardy sheep, with a thick, heavy fleece, 
| and his progeny possessed the same qualities in 
| an eminent degree. 
| The next two crossess were with full blooded 
| Cotswold, and then with a fine, full blooded 
| Oxfordshire, of remarkable softness and silki- 
ness of fleece. These were all large animals, 
| with round barrels, broad backs, and full bris- 
ket. They added to the flock still more weight 
in the carcass, while the beautiful appearance 
and delicate flavor of the mutton was not im- 
paired. In the fall of 1853 a part of the flock 
was bred to an imported Cotswold ram, and the 
rest of the flock was bred to a Kentucky raised 
Cotswold ram directly descended from imported 
stock. It is from these crosses that the present 
stock of * Kentucky Sheep” is composed. 
Their fleeces are soft, thick and long, though 
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not so long as the pure Cotswold ; but they are 
much thicker, which gives them protection 
against the snows and cold winds and rains of 
winter and spring. Mr. Scott finds that their 
cross with our common or native sheep adapts 
them to the soil, climate and grasses of this 
country, and they are less liable to the diseases 
known to other flocks, and insures in them a 
prolific character which is wanting in some of 
the imported breeds. 

It is eighteen years since Mr. Scott began the 
improvement of the Kentucky sheep, and from 
what we have seen of them their character ap- 
pears to be established. Good mutton sheep 
have too long been neglected in this country, 
and we are glad to find a breed calculated to 
meet the wants of the Western farmer, both in 
good mutton and a profitable fleece. 

-———_——_____ ~>- © #—__--—____— 

A DAY AMONG THE BOURBONS. 

County Court day at Paris, Kentucky, in a 
business point of view, is one of no small im- 
portance. To those who are not familiar with 
the nature and extent of the business transacted 
in the way of sales of mules, horses, cattle, &c., 
in this little town on the first Monday of every 
month, it will be surprising to learn that the sales 
on a single day often amount to from $150,000 
to $250,000 ; and on the November Court day, 
in 1854, the sales exceeded $300,000. One 
auctioneer has sold in one day 140,000 worth of 
stock. We do not believe there is another mar- 
ket in the world where an equal number and 
amount of mules are sold. These sales are not 
confined to the stock of Kentucky, but mules 
are brought here for sale from Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio ; and purchasers often attend 
from New York, New Jersey and other remote 
States, as well as those from various portions 
of the West. Other counties in the State have 
made efforts to establish similar sales, but Old 
Bourbon has gained the asscendency and wilt 
maintain it. 

We attended the sales on Monday, the 6th of 
May, but owing to a cold rain which set in early 
and continued throughout the day with but little 
intermission, the amount of sales was less than 
on any previous Court day for many years past. 
Much of the stock that would have been offered, 
had the weather proved favorable, was returned 
to the country, without appearing upon the 
square. The whole amount of sales of mules, 
horses, cattle, &c., was estimated not to exceed 
$80,000. One lot of 60 mules, 2 years old, sold 
at $124 per head; 60 at $125 per head; and oth- 
ers at somewhat Icwer prices. Another lot of 
one year at $86 per head. 





Granp ConTEST BETWEEN THE CoRN AND Cos 
Mitits “ Littte Giant”? anp  ExceLsror- 
Youne Awerica,” (Leavit’s Patent.)—By spe- 
cial agreement a trial of these Mills took place 
in the afternoon, and notwithstanding the con- 
stant rain, a large concourse of people were 
present to witness it. This, we believe, is the 
second contest had this spring between contend- 
ing mills. The premium was two silver goblets, 
valued at $60. The judges were appointed by 
Brutus J. Clay, Esq., President of the Bourbon 
Agricultural Society, and were composed of the 
officers of the Society and extensive stock feed- 
ers. The following is the report of the Com- 
mittee : 

The undersigned having been appointed a 
committee of judges, members of the Bourbon 
County Agricultural Society, to determine (un- 
der rules prescribed for their guidance), the re- 
lative merits of the Corn and Cob Mills of Messrs. 
Scott & Hedges, Cincinnati, known as the “Lit- 
tle Giant.”? and of Messrs. Douglass, Smith & 
Co., of Zanesville, Ohio, named ‘ Excelsior 
Young America,” (Leavitt’s Patent). The trial 
took place at Paris, Ky., on the 5th and 6th 
days of May, 1856. 

The Little Giant, in one hundred revolutions, 
ground twelve and a half bushels of meal, at an 
average draft of 460 pounds by the dynamome- 
ter. Young America with the same number of 
revolutions, ground four and three-eighth bush- 
els, at an average draft of 190 pounds. One 
half bushel of the meal gon by each mill was 
run through a number 4 and number 6 seive.— 
The quantity of cobs left in the number 4 seive,. 
from the meal ground by Young America, wae 
double the amount of that of the Little Giant. 
The meal of the Little Giant was of more uni* 
form fineness than that ground by Young Ameri- 
ca. Though the mills are of equal diameter, (20 
inches), the Grinding surface in the Little Giant 
is supposed to be fire times greater than in the 
Young America mill. 

These tests, and an examination of the con- 
struction of the mills, led the committee to the 
opinion that the Little Giant is the superior 
mill, and best adapted to the use of the farmer, 
and they therefore award to Messrs. Scott & 
Hedges the two silver goblets. 

BRUTUS J. CLAY, 
W. R. DUNCAN,. 
B. B. GROOM, 

C. T. GARRARD, 
R. HUTCHCRAFT, 
W. C. LYLE. 


The committee state that the grinding surface 
of the Little Giant is five times greater than 
that of the Young America, of the same diame- 


ter. That this may be understood by those of 
our readers interested in these mills, we will re- 
mark that Mr. Hedges has recently made impor- 
tant improvements in the Little Giant. Instead 
of a single cone and concave, an extra shell or 
cone has been added, presenting two grinding 
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surfaces which ect ‘between the single cone and | Williams and Leuen 2d, are also superior cows, 
concave of the mill as formerly made. This | and have taken a number of first premiums.— 
combines important advantages. The corn and | Mr. D. also breeds the Cotswold sheep. 
cob when broken down after leaving the hopper,| During the present season we shall accept the 
passes into two grinding spaces, instead of one, | invitations that have been extended to us, and 
as in the old mill, aud hence is more easily and | visit other herds of some of the best breeders of 
thoroughly ground, while the resistance, or pres- | Short Horns in Kentucky, and shall continue to 
sure upon the mill is distributed over a larger | give portraits of the best animals in the State. 
surface, and consequently is less liable to break- | We wish to enlist the attention of our Missouri 
age. By the report it will be seen that the| readers to the importance of seeding their wood- 
power required to run each mill is about equal | lands and prairies to Blue grass, and the culti- 
to the amount of work done, without regard to | vation of the best breeds of beef cattle. 
time. The execution of the Little Giant No. 1, 
(20 inch mill) with the improvement, is equal in 
its capacity for grinding, to No. 4, as formerly 
made. By turning a screw the extra grinding 
surface is ungeared, and is thus reduced to a 
single mill, and may be run with one horse. 
Our readers know that we are the advocates 
of “fine meal,” and it may be due to the manu- 
facturers of this mill to state that Mr. Hedges 
is not only an ingenious mechanist, but a most |. 
excellent pattern maker, and we believe that if | 
he will, he can still improve the “ Little Giant” | 
so that its execution shall reach our standard of | 
fineness. Such a mill, at a price that will place 
it within the reach of every farmer, will be of | 
more importance to the country than almost any 
other implement of the age. 





Union Agricultural and Mechanical 
Association. 

Returning from Paris, we stopped on Wed- 
nesday, the 7th, at Eminence, and attended the 
annual election of officers of the Union Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Association. Their grounds 
are situated within a short walk from the Depot 
at Eminence, Henry County, and are most ad- 
mirably adapted to the purpose, being shaded 
in many parts with majestic trees of the native 
| forest, and having an abundant supply of pure 
| spring water. 

Although it is but six years since the Society 
was organized, yet it is one of the most pros- 
| perous ones in the State. Within the last year 
| they have erected a beautiful amphitheatre, cot- 
tage, and other necessary buildings, the expense 
of these and the original cost of the grounds 
have all been paid, leaving a handsome sum in 
the treasury. ‘The old officers were reelected by 
almost a unanimous vote, which is the highest 











Blue Grass Pastures---Fine Stock. 
We intended to have visited a number of the 
breeders of improved stock in Bourbon and the 
adjoining CoN, but the weather was tae 4 compliment that could be paid them for the 
propitious. We however spent a day with Maj.| .. es : Me eh 
: . . 1... | satisfactory manner in which they have discharg- 
Jeremiah Duncan and examined a portion of his | : ; The follow; 
baal’ Wiles Datiiae: Gi ie deities ob an| °2 their duties. The following are the officers : 
Prvscis = or ge ; XOBERT MALLORY, President, 
extensive farm, four miles from Paris, and im- . * , 
: spi dhe ‘ ORVIL FORD, Vice President, 
mediately adjoining that of Brutus J. Clay, Esq., 3 a 
and lying in the very heart of the Blue grass re- | petrenedinageneen ccna 
ae) ~~~ 8 MORRIS THOMAS, Treasurer. 
gion. When wo exsmine these tenaviont pav- The annual Fair will be held on the 7th to 
tures and consider that in ordinary seasons, with 
the 9th days of October, 1856. 
proper management, they afford an abundance | itieriaetesser << a 
of the most ‘nutritious food for cattle in winter, | | AwNAaLysis or THE Corn Cos. —Among the in- 
as well as in summer, we are at a loss to con- | | teresting experiments in agricultural chemistry, 
ceive how our northern neighbors who have to | ' the r.sult of which will appear in the next Agri- 
contend with five or six months of winter and! cultural Report from the Patent Office, is one 
keep up and feed their cattle during this period, | from Dr. Charles T. Jackson, of Boston, show- 
can compete with our Kentucky, farmers in: ing the nutritive matter contained in corn cobs. 
raising beef for market. Major Duncan is | It is set down at 41-2 per cent., consisting of 
feeding some monster beef cattle and which he gum, starch and detrine. This shows a less per 
intends still to keep over another year. His' cent. than has been reported by some other 
herd of Short Horns are among the finest in the chemists. The discrepancy may arise from the 
State. D’Otley, whose portrait appears in this; want of proper accurarcy on the part of some in 
number of the Valley Farmer, is a noble anim-' the analysis, or from the difference in the condi- 
al, and as will be seen has taken a number of | tion or maturity of the cob when the corn was 


first and second prizes at our fairs. Nannie harvested. 
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TREATMENT OF NEWLY PLANTED 
FRUIT TREES. 


ED, 





On many of the fruit trees planted the past. 
spring the branches have been mere or less in- | 


injured by the late severe winter. These trees 


now require special attention. 


probable that many of the remaining branches 


will put forth a sickly growth, the result of, 


frost, which if suffered to remain, will commu- 
nicate injury to the whole tree. 


healthy shoots. 
After the spring rains have settled the earth 
firmly around the roots, the ground should have 


a good dressing with the cultivator and hoe, and. 
each tree mulched with a covering of three or 
four inches of old straw or stable litter toa, 


distance of three feet around the stem. This 
will retain the moisture and promote the growth 
at the season when wet is most needed. 

The first three years after fruit trees are 


planted they should receive special care in giv- 


ing proper form to the head. It is a prevailing 
error in allowing peach and apple trees to head 
too high. Trees with tall heads are much more 
liable to take an inclined position in the direc- 
tion of the prevailing winds. 
in all situations, but more particularly on the 
open prairies. We reeently traveled through 
linois and Indiana, and observed that most of 


the trees in the orchards stood much inclined | 


towards the North-east from that cause. From 
trees that are allowed to head high it is much 


If they received | 
the proper pruning at the time of planting, it is | 


These branch- | 


es should again be cut back to the new and 
| first eight or ten years. 


This is the case. 





| nearer to the trees than he can with safety, and 
the ground more immediately around them 
| should be worked with the hoe or spade. 
Nurserymen frequently trim up their growing 
trees too high, which renders it difficult to form 
|@ low, handsome head in the orchard. When 
| peach trees are set the main stem should be eut 
back so as to cause the branches to put out with- 
in twelve, or at most eighteen inches from the 
ground. Apple trees may be allowed to head 
, 8ix inches higher. The second year after plant- 
ing, special care should be taken to give the 
, general form to the head of the tree. All in- 
| terfering branches should be cut off so as to give 
a low, broad, open head, and no branch that is 


| likely to require removal should be allowed to 


remain until it is too large to be cut with the 
pruning knife. Interfering limbs may be cut off 
| as they put out, at any time during the season. 
If preper care is taken at the beginning to give 
a correct form to the tree, and continued for 
the first three years, but little labor will be af- 
terwards required in pruning; and the growth 
| of the tree will be much more healthy and uni- 
form, when treated in this way, than when al- 
lowed to grow at random without care for the 
Then the branches are 
found to be so thick and the fruit so small and 
of such inferior quality, that a thorough trim- 
ming is deemed indispensable. It is then ascer- 
tained that the tree has twice as many branches 
as should have been suffered to grow. These 
are all removed at once, and the equilibrium 
between the root and top is destroyed. Nature, 


jin her effort to restore the balance, forces out 
‘at the base of the removed limbs a great nim- 


of “water sprouts,” and although these may 
be cut off, it will be found almost impossible to 
divert the current of the sap and throw it into 
the channel of the remaining branches. But to 
follow the direction we have laid down in form- 
ing the head of the tree in the early stages of its 
growth, removing the interfering branches as 
they appear from time to time, while they are yet 
small, the flow of sap is easily diverted to the 
other branches and a perfect balance is main- 
tained between the roots and the head of the tree, 
'and a uniform and healthy growth is secured.— 


more difficult to gather the fruit, and more in-! After thus establishing the form of the tree, it 


jury results to that which falls from them.— 


There is but one disadvantage arising from low | 


headed trees. If they receive any cultivation 


at all, or the crops that are grown amongst! 


them, the branches are too liable to be mutila- 


ted by the hames and traces, through the care- | 
lessness of the plowman. This should be avoid- | 
' pose of thinning the fruit, applies generally to 


ed. The horse should not be allowed to go 


| will require no other pruning except the annual 
shortening-in of the old wood, as directed in 
‘the April number of the Valley Farmer, for 
' peach trees, in order to secure new bearing wood, 
' and to thin the crop of fruit to the capacity of 
the tree to mature it in the greatest pearfection. 
This shortening-in of the peach tree for the pur- 
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the apple, particularly to those kinds like the! 
Janett, which have a tendency to over-bear at | 
the expense of the size and quality of the fruit. | 
There are many of our best varieties of apples 
that bear only in alternate years. This is ow- 
ing to their habit of over-bearing. The year 
when an excessive crop is produced, all the 
vital energies of the tree are required to mature 
the fruit, and no fruit-spurs or fruit-bearing 
wood is produced for the next year, hence they , 
bear only in alternate years. By cutting back 
one-third of the bearing branches, the crop of 
fruit is so reduced that the tree will renew these 
branches with bearing wood and a uniform an- 
nual crop of fruit is secured. 

By carefully observing the nature and char- 
acter of our various fruits and treating them 
accordingly they may be greatly improved. 

> 


PARDEE ON THE STRAWBERRY. 


In our May number we noticed the revised 
and enlarged edition of the work by Pardee on 
the Strawberry. In the present edition the au- 
thor furnishes some interesting facts, showing 


the extent to which this delicious fruit is eculti- | 


vated for market in the vicinity of some of the 
large cities. Just at this period when all care- 
ful cultivators are daily regaling their palates 
with overflowing dishes of strawberries and cream 
we publish the following extracts with the hope 
of provoking those who haye, up to the present 
time neglected to cultivate this fruit to good 
works. 


The past year, 1855, was, on account of the fre- | 
quent early rains, an unusually favorable one for | 
the strawberry. The crops were larger than usu- | 


al, and the markets generally were well supplied. 


An extended correspondence, personal exam- | 


ination and enquiry has been undertaken to 
ascertain, or at least approximate to, the con- 
sumption during the past scason in some of our 
principal cities. From all that has been accu- 
mulated on the subject, an estimate is as follows: 

New York City 47,000 to 54,000 bushels. 


Philadelphia - - 10,000 to 14,000 
Boston - - - 9,000to 11,000 * 
Cincinnati - - - 11,000to0 14,000 * 


New York City received many days more than 
500,000 baskets, or over 3,000 bushels per day. 
A single county in New Jersey, from a single 
port, over twenty-five miles distant, sent by 
steamboat, during one day, 200,000 baskets.— 
From all sources, during the season, it is esti- 
mated that New York received scarcely less 
than 8,000,000 baskets, which, at an average 
price of 12 1-2 cents a basket (five baskets to the 
quart) would make an aggregate of $200,000. 


[Written for the Valley Farmcr.] 
The Black Locust. 


Messrs. Evirors.—There is ohe important fact 


‘in regard to the black locust tree, which I am 


inclined to think, is comparatively little known, 
even by those who like myself, have been, as it 
were, raised under its shade. I have never seen 
the fact alluded to in print, and as I deem it to 
be of much importance to persons who are about 
to plant the black locust for timber purposes or 
for ornament, I will state, for the benefit of those 
whom it may concern, that there are feo kinds 
of the black locust; the distinguishing mark 
of which is, that one kind is inclined to grow 
straight im body and limb, whether growing 
alone or in groves. The other kind, (which I 
denominate the crooked kind) is inclined to 
| grow crooked under all circumstances. The 
| body and limbs incline to fork frequently, and 
to crook about in such a manner as to make it 
| almost worthless as a timber tree. When this 
| was first mentioned to me a few years ago, by a 
gentleman of this county, (Jno. Davis, Esq.,) I 


| Supposed it was situation or free exposure to 


|the sun and air, that made the difference in 
growth, but on examining into the matter, I was 
| soon convinced that there are two distinct kinds 
of the black locust, as above stated, which fact 
| can be easily demonstrated in this neighborhood. 
Hoping the above hint will be of serviee to some 
| of my brother farmers, particularly those who 
contemplate raising groves of the black locust 
| for timber, I am very respectfully your subscri- 
| ber. Wa. C. Prewitt. 
Near Clarksville, Pike Co., Mo. 


a 


No pursuit has a more refining and elevating 
| influence upon the mind and character of man, 
|than Horticulture. While it gives vigor and 
vivacity to the intellect, it also gives health and 
| strength to the body. The Almighty placed the 
| first man in the garden to dress and to keep it, 
| thereby showing clearly, that Horticultural pur- 
| suits were best calculated to promote his happi- 
| ness. But if the practice of horticulture is con- 
| ducive to happiness, how much more are the 
| products of the garden and orchard? Fruit— 
| ripe fruit, should be eaten daily. It is essential 
| to health. Nine tenths of the sickness now 
| prevalent would be avoided by the use of good 
| fruit. No man is doing justice to his family or 
| to his friends who fails to cultivate an abun- 
; dance of fruit. It is as? essential to life as 
| wheat or pork, and no farmer would think of 
| doing without these. Yet how many there are 
| who neglect the cultivation of the better varie- 
ties of fruit. 


| 
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THE LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 


The above is designed to be a correct repre- 
sentation of a new species of blackberry; or at 
least it is new in this country. Wenoticed it in 
the Nov. No. of the last volume of the Farmer. 
We call attention to it again, and give the cut, 
to keep it before the minds of fruit growers. 
We have often spoken of the importance of 
fruit, but would repeat, if we had room, all we 
have ever said and add as much more to it.— 
There is probably no fruit more valuable as an 
article of food than the blackberry. It comes 
at a season of the year when the properties 
it possesses are especially necessary to healthy 
digestion. It is in itself an antidote to the 
common complaints of the warm season. Its 
roote possess the medical properties adapted to 


| the indisposition peculiar to the latter part of 
summer. It may be cultivated as well as straw- 
berries, cherries, peaches er apples. Instead of 
| depending on the wild briar for our only sup- 
| ply of blackberries, we should cultivate them in 
our gardens and orchards and bring them to 


their highest perfection. 


The Lawton blackberry was discovered in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., on a farm among the 
common species. It was soon transplanted to 
the garden of Mr. Seacor, of that place, who 
brought it into notice among his neighbors, 
; among whom was Mr. Wm. Lawton, who took 
| pains to bring its claims before the public. 
| The engraving which we here present, was ta- 
| ken by an artist who visited Mr. Lawton’s gar- 
'den and took his drawing from a cluster of the 
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natural berries. He has given the natural size 


and shape. The New York Life Illustrated 
says of it: 

‘The stalks, which shoot up from the roots 
during the summer, bear fruit the ensuing year, 
and die in the autumn. This natural arrange- 
ment for reproduction is most beautiful. The 
stalks, heavily laden with many hundred berries, 
would be —- to the burning rays of the 
sun, ripen the fruit prematurely, and perish 
early in the season; but being protected by new 
and vigorous shoots, bending gracefully like a 
pow over them, continue to yield fruit daily 
or six or eight weeks, when the sap, being no 
longer elaborated, the shoot loses its vitality, 
and it must be removed in the spring to make 
room for the hardy shoots which are te perform 
the same office in their turn.” 


We recommend a trial of it in the West. If 
anybody has good fruit we want it here. We 
don’t mean that the West shall be outdone in 
any of the excellencies of the farm or garden. 
Tne frui is much larger, and the quality far su- 
perior to the common blackberry. We have 


planted a goodly quantity of the roots on our| 


own farm, which seem to be thriving well. We 
will in due time report our success. 

Whether our climate will be suitable for its 
cultivation here, remains yet to be determined. 
We have also procured several other varieties 
of fruit that succeed well at the east for the 
purpose of testing them before recommending 
them for cultivation by our readers. 


—_—_———_—__4-@ 


NOTES ON WINTER APPLES. 

Yellow Janett.—We are laid under obliga- 
tions to our friend Amos Ballance, of Shaker 
Village, Pleasant’ Hill, Ky., for his attention in 
sending us, from time to time, choice specimens 
of the various apples cultivated by him. We 
have recently received two boxes of the Yellow 
Janett, with the request that we would state the 
difference between it and the Rawles’ Jancett. 
So far as we have been able to discover, the 
trees are identical. The flesh of the yellow va- 
riety is not so tender and juiey as the Rawles, 
and has quite a yellow shade—hence its name. 
The skin is greenish, nearly covered with a dull 
red, somewhat striped, while Rawles Janett is 
of aclear, bright red, upon a more yellowish 
ground. As to size and productiveness, it is 
not so easy to decide which has the preference, 
unless both varieties were cultivated alike on 
the same ground. There is no variety of apple 
that varies more in size and quality, according 
to the character of the soil upon whieh it is 
grown, the cultivation it reeeives and the quan- 
tity of fruit the tree is permitted to mature.— 
Both varieties have a great tendency to over- 
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| bear, at the expense of the vigor of the tree, 


| and of the size and quality of the fruit. To 
| have rich, well flavored fruit of good size, one- 
' half of the quantity that usually sets should be 
_ thimmed out. 


| New York Pippin.—Among other varieties of 
| apples we have been favored with specimens of 
the New York Pippin, by Wm. Fairleigh, Esq., of 
| Meade county, Ky. We first saw this fruit om 
| the farm of Jos. Allen, Esq., of Hardinsburg, 
| Ky. Knowing no fruit that answers its descrip- 
| tion by that name in the Looks, we concluded 
from its origin, it must be found under another 
name. By a careful examination and compari- 
son, we think it a synonym of the Monmouth 
Pippin, which is described as follows by Elliott: 
— Native of Monmouth, N. J. It is stated as 
very productive, and of healthy, vigorous growth. 
Fruit, large; form, roundish, flattened ; some- 
times roundish connical; color, pale greenish 
yellow, with blush-red check, small, raised rough 
| brown specks, with a shade of light green suf- 
| fused around them undernenth the skin; stem, 
| rather short; cavity, deep, regular ; calyx, me- 
| dium, segments woolly and often nearly closed ; 
| basin, wide, abrupt, deep, and much plaited ; 
| flesh, yellowish white, rather coarse grained ; 
| breaking, tender, moderately juicy, sub-acid, 
with considerable aroma, or perfume; core, 
small, compaet ; seeds, oblong, ovate, abundant- 
| Season, December to February, and often till 
April.” 
This answers perfectly to the appearance and 
character of the New York Pippin. With us the 
| tree is a vigorous grower; the fruit a good 
| keeper, quite handsome and sells well in the 
New Orleans Markets. It is extensively culti- 
| vated and much admired by Gov. Merriweather, 
and others in Kentucky. 

We hardly rank it so high in eating qualities 
as Mr. Allen does, yet from its handsome ap- 
pearance and late keeping, we think it deserves 
a place in every large market orchard. At our 
request, Mr. Allen has kindly furnished us with 
the following description and account of its in- 
troduction into Kentucky: 

“ Col. Joseph H. Davis, who was killed at the 
battle of Tippeeanoe in 1812, cut twigs from the 
old tree in New York, called the New York Pip- 
pin, and I procured my grafts from the identical 
trees that grew from those twigs. SothatI can 
say that mine are genuine. It is a beautiful 
red apple, over medium size. It keeps fincly 
and retains its flavor well. I know of no apple 
that I think its superior for beauty and good 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
THE DIGNITY OF FARMING. 


Among the many fine sayings of the great 
Roman orator, his eloquent eulogy upon the 
dignity of agriculture has often been repeated. 
A greater than Cicero, our great Washington, 
who was at the same time-a practical farmer, 
a warrior and a sage, has left on record his 


communication in a late number of the Valley 


Farmer, remarkable for the number of its valua- 


ble communications. This was the “ Calendrial 
List of Ripe Fruits,” prepared by Lawrence 
Young, Esq., of the neighborhood of Louisville. 


This paper proves Mr. Young to belong to the 
class of farmers first described. His Table 
evinces a habit of careful, continued observa- 
tion, which may well excite the emulation of his 


opinion, “ that the life of a husbandman of all | brethren of the plow; a habit which has enriched 


others is the most delightful.”? Notwithstand- 


Science, and conduces to success in every walk 


ing the testimony of these renowned men, and | of life. The recorded experience cf such an 


of multitudes of others like them, to the noble- 
ness of a pursuit which must always form the 
occupation of the great mass of mankind, it 
may be doubted whether in the general estima- 
tion farming does not hold a lower rank than 
many other avocations. The life of a farmer | 
is too generally estimated a dull, plodding life, | 
a life of drudgery and monotony compared with 
the life of a lawyer or of a physician. Intel- 
lect, mental culture, science, letters, are asso- 





observer is of incalculable advantage to young, 
inexperienced farmers. 

For many years past, this pains-taking, intel- 
ligent farmer has been engaged in a series of 
experiments having reference to the improve- 
ments of fruits and the naturalization of varie- 
ties best suited to the soil and climate of Ken- 
tucky. He has introduced and tested a great 
number, and is now able to pronounce authen- 
tically upon the relative excellence of nearly 


ciated in the popular mind with the learned | every variety that flourishes in our latitude.— 
professions, and in the pulpit, in medicine and | At different periods he has had growing in his 
at the bar men look for scholars. But to be a | magnificent orchard at Springdale, not less than 
farmer, all that has been deemed requisite were | a hundred and thirty varieties of apples, and an 
muscle, bone and sinew, hard hands and con- | equally extended list of peaches, with pears, 
stitutions patient of toil. The doctor, the advo- | plums, cherries apricots, and nectarines. His 
cate, the preacher, it has been snpposed, must expariments have been numerous and patient. 
be learned men,—the farmer might be a boor. | He has made trial—a full and fair trial of all 
When the eloquent old Roman and the great | the varietes of our fruits. Many have been re- 
Virginia Farmer enlarged upon the delights of | jected as inferior or worthless. Those which he 
agriculture, they had in their view a man whose | has retained and cultivates are as beautiful to 
mind was liberalized by an acquaintance with |the ¢ye and as delicious to the taste, as the 
philosophy, who had an eye for the beauties of | world anywhere affords. 


nature, a scientific, educated husbandman. To 


This experiment, on so large a scale, by se 


aman thus qualified to converse intellectually | scientific and judicious a pomologist, has been 


with nature, to comprehend the curious process- 
es of vegetable and animal life passing daily 
under his eye, to apply the discoveries of science 
to the improvement of his art, agriculture is a 
source of rare, unfailing enjoyment ; and it is a 
good omen, as well for our country as for agri- 
culture, that the number of educated men turn- 
ing their attention to this noble calling, is in- 
creasing every year. Farmers with a taste for 
study, versed in the sciences of physiology and 
chemistry, capable of enlightened observation, 
and competent to make scientific experiments, 
are now by no means rare. They are to be 
met with in all parts of the country. Their 
well written contributions are enriching the 
pages of all our agricultural journals. Their 
improvements in the culture of the soil are in- 
creasing the comforts and the wealth of man- 
kind. 

These thoughts have been suggested by a 


| 


| 


of immense service to the country. Without 
the loss of time and waste of money incident to 
such a trial, every farmer may now select such 
varieties of fruits as have been proved to pos- 
sess superior qualities. While conducting this 
horticultural experiment, Mr. Young has made 
a series of meteorological observations, extend- 
ing now over many years, and forming the larg- 
est body of facts touching the climate of Ken- 
tucky, hitherto collected. 

Mr. Young’s fruit trees are the most healthy 
and vigorous that I have ever seen in any orch- 
ard, and I doubt whether any cultivator is more 
assiduous in the management of his orchards. 
His peach trees are planted from 24 to 30 feet 
apart each way; his standard pears 20 to 24 
feet; his apples 33 to 40, and yet many varie- 
ties interlock at those distances. He takes ex- 
traordinary care in transplanting his young 








trees, and as a natural consequence seldom loses 
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one, and his pear trees not unfrequently have 
fruit the first year after they are removed from 
the nursery. He also cultivates his orchards, 
making choice of some such crop as beets or 
cabbages, requiring to be worked all summer 
and not growing to such a height as to shade 
the growing plants or obstruct the circulation 
of air. He practices pretty stern pruning, but 
does not much incline to shorten-in his peach 
trees. The direction he gives his men are to cut 
away the limbs so that the boys can climb the 
trees, but yet not to let in the sun upon the 
large branches. He is careful to secure free 
ventilation and sufficient sunlight to his fruit. 
As to soil, he prefers a generous one and fertil- 
izes where it is poor. But nothing in his sys- 
tem has struck me with so much force as the 
unsparing hand with which he thins the unripe 
fruit. I have sometimes thought, when I have 
seen the ground strewed with it, that hardly any 
had been left on the trees, any yet in a few 
weeks I have seen him renewing the destructive 
operation, which had again become necessary to | 
relieve the over-burdened branches. All that is | 
thus lost in number is fully made up in size, 
and the increase in quantity is more than equal- 
ed by the improvement in the quality of the 
fruit left to mature. Few sights are more 
pleasant to behold than the splendid orchard at | 
Springdale’; and when reposing amid its shades | 
or regaling oneself with its delicious products, | 
no words come more naturally to the mind than | 
those of Cicero, **Omnium rerum quibus ali- | 
quid exquisitur, nihil est agricultnra melius, 
nihil uberius, nihil dulciuis, nihil homine libero 
dignius.” L. Pe Yo 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.]} 
The Poor Man and His Orchard. 


‘Blessed is the man who loves flowers,” ex- 
claimed one whose heart beats for humanity. 
The flowers are his friends, to whom he talks 
and receives answers. With equal force we 
may say, ** blessed is the man who loves trees.” 
Indeed trees and flowers are related. Flowers 
bloom under the protection of trees, and trees 
and flowers beautify the earth. I love a tree. 
(Who does not?) I love to walk up to it, if my 
own hands have rased it, as to a friend whom I 
have nourished. How faithfully it bears fruit 
for you. How treasured is the fruit, which it 
reaches out to you with overloaded arms. Yes, 
there is to me a friendship in a tree which my 
own hands have reared, akin to what I feel for 
my own kind. 
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I have in my mind’s eye, a certain poor man, 
who long strove to eke out a subsistence from a 
meagre patch of soil. He toiled hard; yet did 
he find time to plant him a small orchard of ap- 
ple trees. Unable to purchase them from the 
nurseryman, too feeble in body to earn them, 
he sought, and was permited to take them from 
the neighboring fields and wilds. Some he found 
in copses, some in swamps and some he took 
from the neighboring forest, where they were 
growing up lank, after the manner of wild trees. 

After he had found them all out, he began to 
prepare his ground. This was not so easy a 
task, though he did it with cheerfulness, stimu- 
lated by hope and sympathy, for he loved trees. 
He had no children, and his helpmate was fee- 
ble. He therefore, doubtless thought to possess 
himself of a family of trees, on which to bestow 
his sympathy, a kind of parental feeling. Long 
had the anticipated orchard been an idol in his 
mind. His soil was poor, so he went and dug a 
pit, a cube of four feet; and then another; and 
and so on, till he had twelve cellars dug—the 
number of his trees. This required much time, 
in which, besides his hard labor, he suffered the 
ridicule of his neighbors. Not having any ma- 
nure, he obtained the consent of a neighbor t3 
remove what muck he wanted from his swale. 
The farmer chuckled to see the bog carried off, 
which had cost him several cows. And so at 
spare moments, and those occurred often by 
moonlight, you could see the man and wheel- 
barrow * plying their toil.” 

The mud was carted among the pits, where it 
was left exposed to the sun and frost. In the 
spring it was mixed with a part of the earth 
from the pits, and the compost, with other ma- 
terial put into them. Our laborer had become 
menial, gathering about the neighbor’s houses 
what bones, horn piths, woolen rags, ashes, 
and bits of mortar, and other refuse matter he 
could find—thus again benefiting others. These 
he added to his pits. The fields were scoured, 
barnyards and apple trees were relieved of their 
carrion, which abounded plentifully among the 
slovenly farmers. All served as tributaries to 
the pits. It took all the summer following be- 
fore they were closed. 

And now he sought his trees. Each was care- 
fully taken up with largeness of root and plant- 
ed in its prepared place. A day was devoted to 
each tree, so careful was the operation, though 
this was also in a manner caused by the great 
distance some of the trees had to be carried ; for 
some of the farmers would rather see their ap- 
ple trees grow useless in the forest and fields 
than that another possessed them, and especial- 
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ly “ Crazy Wight” as our laborer was named. 

Each tree was placed with its largest root to 
the west, that the tree might better withstand 
the west winds which prevailed. Next, a fine, 
rich, prepared mould was sifted in among the 
roots ; the whole then covered compactly with a 
few inches of soil. A lithe “pole, the thickness 
of a man’s thumb was set near the tree, and the 
two held by a wisp of straw. The trees were 
all healthy, but awkward. Those taken ftom 
the woods, our pomologist clipped off in the 
middle, leaving only a few eyes or live buds to 
the tree. The rest were all beheaded with but 
a few twigs remaining. It was a sorry sight to 
look at, the little company of trees, hacked up 
as they were. And was all this amount of la- 
bor spent, and by one who could so ill afford it, 
for what you saw before you? Ah, but the 
poor man had other eyes. He saw a fruit-bear- 
ing orchard, and he was the owner. And with 
how much more interest did he look upon his 
trees in view of the hard toil he gave them ?— 
This, indeed, was an additional tie. How did 
he watch his little colony; how guard it;—a 
daily, yearly delight! 


The fall rains came; they watered it, not 
drowned. He had guarded against that by 
surrounding the orchard with a deep ditch, 
which carried off the water. He trusted to the 
ditch. The Indian summer came, a kind of 
second spring. Our arboriculturist removed a 
little of the earth from one of his trees, and lo! 
young rootlets were pushing out. With what a 
hopeful trust did he now confide his orchard to 
the rough old winter. 

The spring came. It brought long, cold 
rains with it; but there was the ever faithful 
conduit to carry off the water. All this time 
the lime and ashes had been at work, warming 
and drying the soil of the trees, which like mag- 
ic felt the effect. The new roots began to ex- 
tend, the buds to swell, and all looked hopeful, 
notwithstanding the long-continued cold rains 
which checked and killed many a young tree 
transplanted by the neighbors that spring, who 
neglected to set them in autumn. The wet wea- 
ther at an end, a long drouth set in, which fin- 
ished what few transplanted trees of the neigh- 
bors the rains had spared. Our arborist now 
goes to work and sprinkles lime and ashes about 
the roots of his trees ; then adds a coat of saw- 
dust, several inches thick and extending some- 
what beyond the area of the pits. Next he pre- 
pares a solution of soda with which he washes 
his trees. You see no ghostly looking boles, 
choked by lime, as is usual. He knows the soda 


is not hurt by the atmosphere, and is destruc- 
tive to vermin and parasitic growths and healthy 
for the tree. 

Autumn comes, and a miracle has certainly 
taken place. Such a growth—saying nothing 
of the first year’s setting! Tops are formed, 
and large black leaves, as if they extracted the 
soil’s color, cling tenaciously. While other 
orchards stand naked around them, they retain 
their place and live in defiance of the frost.— 
At last they yield. And now behold the fond 
master approachihg with pruning-knife in hand, 
his eye dancing with pleasure—this dancing is 
the inner interest on the sum of his hard toil. 
As he walks.among his friendly colony, the 
sparkle of his eye gives place to sadness. How 
can he lay his sharp knife to the tender limbs, 
grateful for the fare he so liberally provided 
them. But the knife is applied and all the up- 
permost branches are removed, and they were 
the finest, brightest. Half of the glory has fal- 
len, and a cry of condemnation goes up from 
the neighbors. ‘‘ The trees are spoiled! Fool- 
ish man!”? But they are his, and he treats his 
own as he pleases. 


The next year is one of great drouth. But 
the humble saw-dust does its duty well. How 
moist it keeps the ground, which, besides, the 
owner supplies liberally with sluice water, night 
soil, and carcasses from the neighboring yards 
and trees as before. The soda wash is contin- 
ued. And the second fall sees not only the tops 
of the trees restored, but extending downwards, 
and widening impertinently into the form of 
adult trees. Another year, and they are trees 
—somewhat too flat at top and too low to suit 
the lofty-tree notions of the neighbors. ‘Ah, 
but the strength of your pits will soon be ex- 
hausted at this rate,”? say they. They are not 
aware how much is taken from the atmosphere 
by these broad, hungry leaves. ‘Look at the 
forest,” he answers, “‘does that exhaust the 
soil? And would you compare my few small 
trees with the large trunks of the forest ?”. 


The next summer, our pruner is again seen 
with knife in hand, among his trees, which are 
in’full foliation and rapid growth. Down come 
the limbs with all their glossy honors. What 
new whim has now posessed the man? ‘The 
trees will be stunted, or die.” Yes, they be- 
come partially “stunted.” This is just what 
he meant they should. By this means he arests 
| their growth and sets them to thinking of matu- 
rity They have rolicked and frolicked long 
jenough. The next May there will be a sight 
'fairy enough. And so it proved. Such a blos- 
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soming! Such emulatiou among the young sis- 
terhood! The spring preceding and but here 
and there a blossom could be seen, and not an 
apple in the fall to show the quality of fruit 
which lay hidden in the mystery of the trees; 
for it must be remembered they had not been 
grafted; and who knew what a wild tree might 
bring forth. But the master willed it so—the 
poor man had his fancy. We will see what 
came of it. 

This blossoming was a healing amulet to the 
toiling twain—the poor servant of Pomona and 
his mate, a real Pomona—as they looked upon 
and discoursed of the beauty and bounty held in 
hope in these broad blooms “ with their white 
and their red.” As if the kingdom of glory had 
come to them, seemed these swelling young trees. 
Here then, was promise. ‘There was not the 
former luxuriance of leaf. A change had taken 
place. The attention of the trees was turned 
on another object; but the master knew, and his 
consort partook of the secret with him. 


The summer came. But the leaf changed not 
its indications ; and miniature apples appeared. 
How were they watched !--not by one pair of 
eyes, but two kindred pairs. Another pruning. 
There was not the abundance of fruit anticipa- 
ted by some. But the master wist it. 


The autumn came. What shapes do we now 
see? Enter the little square of shapeless, spi- 
der- like trees. Too liberal has been the work 
of the trees. Old mother earth draws their 
treasure with an unrelenting hold; and she 
might overcome and greatly discourage lauda- 
ble effort. Here again we see the watchful care 
of the master in the many props that you laugh 
at for their awkwardness of look. Some are 
propped by the ground. And now what re- 
ward has the poor man? What kind of fruit 
has chance given him? for he would nothing of 
interpolation. There are (intentionally) not 
many branches, fruit not numerous, consequent- 
ly of good size. He trusts to the merit of things 
in their kind. ‘ Give all a chance,” is his mot- 
to. There area few trees of sweet apples ; sev- 
eral of very large fruit, against which he chal- 
lenges all “exotics ;”? one of a bitterish taste; 
one is denominnted “ flat;?? some are tart ;— 
“sour” enough. Each tree differs in flavor 
from its fellow 


Having ascertained the quality of his trees, 
he now proceeds to correct and arrange accord- 
. ing to his fancy. He selects several native va- 
rielies of good quality and trusts to cultivation 
for improvement. [iis trees are grafted. 


A few years again, and what do we see ?— 
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Each tree seems in distress, burdened, unsightly. 
You can easily—and you need not bea tall man 
—reach every apple in the orchard with your 
hand, standing on the ground. And yet the 
poor man sees more than riches here. Beauty, 
new beauty, he beholds. The passer-by stops 
fora look. But most beautiful is it to see the 
master himself among his trees. 


Let us see what kind of fruit he now has.— 
All the trees but two are grafted ; but with na- 
tive fruit. He will no “ strangers” in his trees. 
The first tree is so trained as to present four 
limbs ; each a different fruit. This is named the 
“ Domestic,” and bears the early fruit, for ta- 
ble use. Another is called the * Variety,” and 
contains a half dozen kinds on just as many 
limbs. These are his boyhood’s tarts, and were 
taken from his grandfather’s orchard. Next we 
have two varieties on a tree, one a blood red, 
without a shade to relieve the color, and sweeter 
than honey—a small apple, flattened at its axes 
in the shape of an onion. Two trees are left 
with their original fruit, of good size, round and 
sound, and will keep till mid-summer, when it 
is fresh, and solid, and juicy; one striped, the 
other green. Three trees are a native graft of 
immense size, yellow as a lemon, a flavor which 
more than its size distinguishes it. It is called 
the “ Superior,”’ and nothing surpasses it as a 
‘“‘winter apple.” In each tree you see the own- 
er’s caprice, ina small branch of the original 
stock, left to show the tree’s quality. One of 
these bears a shrunken, cracked, rusty, small 
fruit, which shows a sad degeneracy in the apple 
species. For this branch the owner has a par- 
ticular regard. His most careful cultivation 
has he bestowed upon it; and the last two sea- 
sons there was visible an improvement, A 
smooth spot was perceptible here and there, and 
the last season these enlarged, and, as if to re- 
pay the owner, the fruit has the most unique, 
exquisite taste. He thinks he will make a 
“capital fruit’? out of it. 


One of the most interesting things connected 
with the orchard, is the great improvement in 
the fruit, not only in size and smoothness, but 
in flavor hlso. Nothing of the kind that we 
have ever seen can exceed these apples, unless 
it is the interest we feel for the owner as asso- 
ciated with it. The little orchard of twelve 
trees affords a greater income than twice the 
number of acres of cultivated soil. It has be- 
come the poor man’s support, his luxury, his 
idol, an example for the neighbors, and the ad- 
mraition of all: and we give it here that the ex- 
ample may be farther extended. F. Ge 
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THE BROTHER. 


Every man is, or ought to- be a brother. To 
be a brother in blood relationshipis to be close- 
ly bound with a kindred nature. Brotherhood 
signifies a unity of origin, home, guardianship, 
duty, feeling, interest and heirship. A brother 
is ourself in another form, a duplicate of what 
we are,, another being in the possession of all 
that makes us what we are. To have a brother is 
to have a friend towards whom we ought to feel 
just as we feel towards ourself. To a brother 
the Golden Rule ought to be easily applied. A 
brother ought to have our best esteem and affec- 
tion. Every man, every child, and especially 
every woman and girl should have a brother.— 
He is so near, so self-like, so kindred, that he 
draws out the heart in many of its noblest affec- 
tions and offices. The sense of brotherhood 
should be felt towards every lady. The world is 
too distant, too selfish. The humans stand too 
far apart. Our hearts do not beat against each 
other as they ought. We know what it is to be 
a brother, to love a brother. Most of us have 
brothers. We ought to let the fraternal feeling 
teach us how to esteem and love our fellow man. 
There is something noble and tender in a true 
brother. He is generous, forgiving, large-heart- 
ed. He is not everlastingly picking at our 
faults; not always grudging us every blessing 
we enjoy ; not seeking, like a serpent, to sting 
us, or a villain, to deprive us of our rights.— 
He would always do us good. I love a brother. 
Let me always dwell near to one and enjoy the 
riches of his esteem. Give me a brother for all 
seasons. When I am in trouble, when misfor- 
tune overtakes me; when the world scorns me; 
when vipers have stung me; when slander has 
sent her poisoned shaft at my character ; when 
I am a stranger in a strange land; whenI am 
poor; when my friends die around me and earth 
seems to possess no more a ray of brightness, 
then give me my brother. His heart is full of 
the fresh blossoms of kindness. He is flesh of 
my flesh and spirit of my spirit. He will love 
me when all else despise. 
to him. I can unbosom myself. 
pity and forgive me. 





I can open my heart | they were patterns of moral excellence. 


| YouNG MEN PAPERS.-—No. 6. 

A word to young men on the cultivation of 
moral principles is never out of place. All 
young men need line upon line and precept upon 
precept. They do not sufficiently value the 
golden excellencies of moral principles. Young 
farmers, mechanics, professional men, all feel 
that a thorough acquaintance with their calling 
is the one thing needful to their success. They 
think if they know enough, know all about their 
business and its relation to the world, little else 
is needed to carry them bravely onward. How 
mistaken! This is well; this is necessary. They 
must have knowledge—must know all about 
what they propose todo. They cannot be too 
well informed on all important subjects; cannot 
be too eager in the pursuit of all useful knowl- 
edge. But they must, above all this, have a 
real love for moral principle ; must love honesty, 
generosity, purity, rectitude; must feel that 
nothing can be weighed in the balance against 
a good character ; nothing can pay for a moral 
blemish ; nothing can compensate for a feeble 
perception of right. They must have a hearty 
dread of everything wrong; must eschew evil 
as a poison, a serpent with deadly stings. They 
must feel that integrity is as essential in a man 
of business as in a minister of the gospel.— 
They ought to know that moral excellence is the 
best stock in trade that a young man can invest. 
It pays the best per cent, brings the largest 
dividends, is the best insurance against failure ; 
outlives misfortune and makes a man friends, 
staunch and firm when banks fail, stocks run 
down and common credit is far below par. To 
be mean, trickish, deceitful, unprincipled, un- 
trustworthy, is to lack the best essential of suc- 
cess in business, in social position, in personal 
worth, in all respects. The man who will vio- 
late any moral principle, is scarcely to be trust- 
edin anything, without considerable discount. 
The young man who wavers, truckles, prevari- 
cates, deceives, gives way to temptation, falters 
in duty, will always be regarded with jealousy. 
The way is to live square up to the mark of 
right, to stand on moral principle as the only 
platform. In my youth, I knew a few staunch 
young men, whom nothing could seduce, who 
loved virtue for its own sake. In all respects 
They 


He will hear, | have all met with the best of success in life. 
Oh, how niuch the world | | Wherever they have settled they have become 


needs more fraternal feeling. Brothers should! cenrtes of large circles of influence and action. 


be true and noble. 


clashing of interests or feelings. 


erly love continue.” ° 


How wrong for brothers to| The world has given them honor, position, and 
fall out by the wayside ; how wrong to allow a some of them tame. 
“ Let broth-| unprincipled, base, corrupt. 


I knew many who were 
Some a little— 


some very much so. They have all failed. Not 
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as risen to stay up. They have floundered | 





subject of study; for thus by such discharge of 


and flutte-ed, and some for a little while have | duty, the moral purpose is strengthened on the 


seemed to be successful, but in the end they 
have all come down. Some have got rich, but 
the world despises them. Some have got a 
name, but is tarnished with the blood of inno- 


best stock in trade. Let every man cultivate 


every moral power. Let him struggle to resist | 
| our seasons at the north, I will give a slight ac- 


every temptation, and grow to be brave and 
strong in the possession and practice of every 
virtue. Ks 
————__—__+ o> —___—___ 
TRUE WOMANHOOD. 

We have been permitted to copy the following 
extract of a letter from a member of the St. 
Louis bar to his two neices at school. Let eve- 
ry young lady read it and reflect upon the ex- 
cellent sentiments herein contained.—Eps. 

Press forward, sweet children, in those stud- 
ies in which you are engaged. Lift your aims 
high in life. Seek to attain all that constitutes 
true womanhood. True Womannoop? How 
much meaning there is init. It has nought to 
do with the mere tinsel with which so many seek 
to gild over a feeble and narrow soul. That 
dazzles indeed the silly beaux, but intellect pier- 
ces the frail, thin crust and gonerous manhood 
is disgusted to find it the glittering covering of 
some baser metal. True Womannoop! It is 
found, not in the mere embellishments which 
letters, cultivation, education, bestow; these 
adorn and lend it beauty, but do not constitute 
it. It is more than these. It consists of a true, 
noble, generous, loving nature—a soul poised 
upon its integrity, yet distrustful of its right- 
eousness—full of moral power, yet trembling 
lest it be too weak—incapable of an unworthy 
thought, yet abounding in the largest charity 
for the faults of others, and ever quick in sym- 


pathy with the sorrowing and distressed. Tell | 


me, my dear girls, is there not something of sur- 
passing beauty in TRUE womaNHOoD? But to 
tell the means of attainment might require vol- 
umes—surely it could not be compassed in the 
narrow limits of a litter letter like this. Suf- 
fice it to say here, that it is the work of time, 
persistant effort and systematic thought and la- 
bor. Genuine jewels lie not upon the surface, 
and reward those only who make diligent search 
for them. This is as true of those gems of mor- 
al and intellectual beauty which shine out from 
a noble character, as of the glittering chrystals 
. which lie burried in the earth. I may say, how- 
ever, that I know of nothing more conducive to 
so great an end, than the full and complete dis- 
charge of every duty, and the mastery of every 








| one hand, on the other, intellect is invigorated 
|and its conceptions enlarged by every success- 
'ful effort to understand what is difficult and 
| obstruse. 
cence. An odor follows them. So it is the | 
world over. Inviolable moral principle is the | 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
Spring at the North. 
As many of your readers know but little about 





count of the one that has just left us. 

Our spring months come at the same time of 
the year that yours do, but while our land is 
covered with a vast sheet of snow, yours abounds 
in green fields and beautiful flowers, and while 
you are having fruit, we are having only blos- 
soms. Yet our spring is generally delightful, 
and to most people, no season of the year affords 
greater enjoyment. We believe March to be a 
disagreeable month everywhere. It is certainly 
so with us; but occasionally there comes a bright 
sunny day, as if to give us a foretaste of what 
is in store for us. Sometimes we are tempted 
to venture out into the sunshine. But it is too 
much like forsaking old friends for new ones ; 
for we find ourselves driven about by the caprice 
of the winds, until we are only too glad to take 
a seat by the glowing grate, fully content to 
wait a little longer for the good time coming.— 
April enters smilingly. Her breath is warmer 
and her sun is brighter. Her showers come and 
wash away the snow, leaving nature looking 
cold, desolate and bare. Then warm summer 
days follow, and at length, dame Nature ven- 
tures a new dress. Tiny blades and leaflets 
peep timidly forth, daily increasing in beauty 
and size, and soon we see hill and dale, field and 
forest, attired in ‘rich and living green.’? The 
Wuke Robin opens in the woodland, the delicate 
Spring Beauty blossoms at its side. And, go 
where we may, we find the little Blue Violet at 
our feet. April is a busy, as well as a beauti- 
ful month. Farmers seem busiest of all.— 
They are plowing, sowing, planting, hoeing, 
training, pruning, building, and doing many 
other things which have accumulated on thetr 
hands, and now demand immediate attention. 
Everything moves as if inspired with new life 
and activity. The world, which a few weeks 
ago looked so cold and dreary, has had new birth 
given unto it, and it now looks as young as if it 
were created but yesterday. Now the great 
book of Nature is opened before us, its pages 
lit up with the beautiful sunshine; and as we 
ramble forth and gather flowers, let us also 
gather lessons of wisdom. 
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And now comes May—beautiful May—the 
month that every one loves and praises. She is 
arrayed in a dress of many beautiful colors, and | 
appears as the favorite daughter of the year. The | 
air is balmy, and with every breeze that sweeps | 
through our valleys, is mingled a sweet perfume. | 
But it is useless for me to say more of May.— 
We all love her better than we can express. So 


I will leave you to feast upon strawberries 
and J will go and gather wild fiowers for my 
Herbarium. 


CARRIE. 
—— <--> —___—— 


HINTS TO HUSBANDS. 


Do not jest with your wife upon a subject in 
which there is danger of wounding her feelings. 
Remember that she treasures every word you 
utter, though you never think of it again. 

Do not speak of some virtue in another man’s 
wife, to remind your own of a fault. 

Do not reproach your wife with a personal 
defect, for if she has sensibility, you inflict a 
wound difficult to heal. 

Do not treat your wife with inattention in 
company. It touches her pride—and she will 
not respect you more, or love you better for it. 

Do not upbraid your wife in the presence of a 
third person. The sense of your disregard for 
her feelings, will prevent her from acknowledg- 
ing her fault. 

Do not entertain your wife with praising the 
beauty and accomplishments of other women. 

Do not, too often, invite your friends to ride, 
and leave your wife at home. She might sus- 
pect that you esteem others more companionable 
than herself. 

If you would have a pleasant home and a 
cheerful wife, pass your evenings under your 
own roof. 

Do not be stern and silent in your own house 
and remarkable for sociability elsewhere. 

Remember that your wife has as much need 
of reaction as yourself, and devote a portion, at 
least, of your leisure hours, to such society as 
she may join. By so doing you will secure her 
smiles, and increase her affection. 

Do not by being too exact in pecuniary mat- 
ters, make your wife feel her dependence upon 
your bounty. It tends tc lessen her dignity of 
character, and does not increase her esteem 
for you. If she is a sensible woman, she 
should be acquainted with your business and 
know your income—that she may regulate her 
husbands expenses accordingly. Let it be re- 
membered that pecuniary affairs cause more dif- 
ficulty in families, than any other cause. Your 
wife has an equal right with yourself to all you 
possess in this world—therefore she should be 
made acquainted as nearly as possible with that 
which is of so great importance to both. Do 
not withhold this knowledge from your wife, in 
order to cover your own extravagance. Woman 
has keen re a sure she will discover 
your selfishness—and though no word is spoken 
from that moment her respect is lessened, her 
confidence diminished, her pride wounded, and 
Hm a thousand unjust suspicions created. 

rom that moment is your domestic comfort on 
the wane. 








DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
-—_— --—-_—_+-0 - 

Wheat and Indian Bread.—To two quarts of 
sifted Indian meal add hot water enough to wet 
the same ; when sufficiently cooled add one tea- 
spoon full or more of salt, half a pint of yeast 
and oné half teacup full of molasses. Then 
add wheat flour enough to make it into loaves, 
(it should be kneaded well) and when risen light, 
bake or steam it three or four hours. If this 
should get sour while rising, add a teaspoon 
full of sugar and a little salaratus dissolved in 
water, 


Brown Bread.—Take equal quantities of In- 
dian meal and rye flour: scald the meal, and 
when lukewarm add the flour, adding one-half 
pint of good yeast to four quatrs of the mixture; 
a tablespoon even full of salt and a half cup of 
molasses, kneading the mixture well. This kind 
of bread should be softer than wheat flour bread. 
All the water added after scalding the meal 
should be lukewarm. When it has risen well, 
= it to bake ina brick oven or stove—the 

ormer should be hotter than for flour bread ; if 
a stove oven, it should be stewed two hours, 
then baked one hour more; when done it is a 
dark brown. The best article for baking this 
kind of bread is brown earthenware—say pans 
eight or ten inches in height, and diameter 
about the same. Grease or butter the pans, put 
in the mixture, then dip your hand in cold wa- 
ter and smooth the loaves ; after this slash the 
loaf both ways with a knife, quite deep. Some 
let it rise a little more before they put it to 
bake. Many prefer this bread made of one-third 
rye flour instead of one-half. When it is diffi- 
cult to get rye, wheat flour will answer as asub- 
stitute. It adds much to the richness and flavor 
of this kind of bread to let it remain in the oven 
over night. 

Virginia Corn Bread.—Dissolve one tablo- 
spoonful of butte in three and a half pints of 
boiling milk ; into this scald ono quart of Indian 
meal, when cool, gdd a half pint of wheat flour, 
a little sugar, a teaspoon full of salt, and two 
eggs well beaten; mix well together, and bake 
in two cake tins, well greased or buttered. 

Indian Bread.—Beat two eggs very light, mix 
them with one pint of sour milk (or butter with 
sweet milk will do), then add a teaspoon full of 
soda or salaratus, then stir in slowly one pint of 
Indian meal and one teaspoon fullof melted but- 
ter; beat these well together, bake in common 
cake pan in a quick oven. The bread can be 
made very good without eggs. 

Baked Indian Pudding.—Into one quart of 
boiling milk scald ten tablespoons full of Indian 
meal ; when cold, add a teacup full of molasses, 
a piece of butter the size of an egg, a teaspoon 
full of salt, also of ginger and cinnamon; bake 
it in a pudding dish from one to two hours in a 
a cook stove, or longer in a brick oven. When 
done it has the appearance of brown bread. 


Indian Cakes.—Take some mush, add milk or 
warm water to make a batter, add flour enough 
to make the cake hold together, two or three 
eggs, two spoons full of molasses or sugar, a 
little nutmeg or lemon, to suit the tase ; bake on 
a griddle or in an oven. 
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The advices generully from all parts of the 
country in regard to the growing whet crop, are 
of the most cheering character, particularly of 
the Western states, including Kentucky, Tenn- 
essee, Missouri, Iowa and Wisconsin. Since 
our last issue we have travelled over a thousand 
or fifteen hundred mlles over portions of some of 
these States, and we are sure we have never seen 
winter grain look more promising. In the early 
part of May the weather was dry and cold; on 
the 8th and 9th days of the month there was 
frost in many places, but we believe not suffi- 
ciently severe to kill the fruit. Some of the 
more tender vegetables, in low situations were 
slightly injnred. The effect of this weather in 
some portions of Kentucky, has caused the 
wheat to head out rather low; but more recent 
changes, both in regard to temperature and rain, 
will lead to full development of the head. We 
apprehend but one cause of injury now, to which 
the wheat crop is liable, and that is an excess of 
rain, just before maturity., which may produce 
rust. But according to the opinion of old farm- 


ers, after a severe winter, attended with an 


abundance of snow, wheat is seldom effected 
by rust. 

We hear much complaint among the farmers 
of their seed corn not vegetating. This is owing 
to the effects of excessive frost upon the grain 
which was not entirely exempt from moisture. 
Many farmers have been compelled to replant 
whole fields. Biiley Barnhill, a farmer of Henry 
county, Ky., sent us a communication on the 
subject, recommending caution in selecting seed 
corn, on this account, but his letter was received 
too late for insertion in our April number of the 
Valley Farmer and we handed it over to the 
weekly papers. 


+e 
A Law to Protect Fairs. 
The Legislature of Ohio, at is late session, 
passed an act which provides for the appoint- 
ment of special Constables to attend the fairs 


Send on Your Money. 

In our May number we informed our readers 
that it was our intention to adopt the Cash 
System—that we believed it would better for 
our subscribers and better for us, to do so, and 
that we had determined to erase from our books 
the names of those who had not forwarded their 
subscriptions, after mailing them the present 
number. As we expected, this announcement 
has greatly increased our receipts the past 
month. Letters containing the needfal have 
; been coming in from every quarter, and nearly 
| all saying that they could dispense with almost 
anything else better than than with the Valley 
Farmer. Some of our subscribers go -even so 
far as to say that we had not issued a number 
| since January that they did not consider worth 
ten times the subscription price. Some say, 
“consider me a life subscriber,’? and others 

say, “continue to send me the Valley Farmer 
| till I notify you to stop it.” 

Now we consider you all life subscribers, and 
‘shall be glad to send you the Valley Farmer a 
long as you live, provided you send us the dol- 
lar. But we have established a rule, which 
hereafter must be invariable, that you must send 
us your money if you want our journal. No one 
can complain of this. No doubt the great ma- 
jority of our subscribers are responsible men, 
and in time would pay us, but still, many would 
not, and we should be put to great trouble and 
annoyance. It is just as easy to pay us at one 
time as another. You can send us the amount 
in current Bank bills, or if you have not them ~ 
send us gold cion, securely wrapped up ina 
piece of paper and enclosed in your letter, or if 
| you hayn’t the gold, send us post office stamps, 
| which you can procure at almost any post office, 
and if you can’t get them, pay the post master 
and tell him to write us and send the amount. 
Some of these projects will prove successful, we 
are certain. The money may be sent at our 
rsik if the letteris registered or the post master 
made cognizant of the fact that you are sending 
us money. Within the next three or four weeks 
; we shall expect to receive many letters from 
| those who have as yet failed to pay for the pres- 
| ent year. We hope we shall not be compelled 
| to erase the name of a single subscriber from 








of the State, prohibit shops, booths, tents, &c.,| our books, and from the manner in which they 
kept for the sale of spirituous liquors, within | are now paying up, we think the number will be 
two miles of the fair grounds. Any violation! small, indeed, that we shall have toerase. But 
of the law subjects the person to a fine of from | all who have not paid by the timé we mail our 
$5 to $50, and his liquor and property to seizure | July number will be erased from our books. 
and removal. The fines go into the agriculturai | -+--+ ee 

treasury. This is a very important law, but; Back Votvwrs.—We have received numerous 
could it not be extended a little farther ? ‘letters from our readers, inquiring whether the 
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back volumes of the Valley Farmer could be 
procured. We regret to state that we have 
none on hand -all those which we had bound 
having been sold. 





-73o+o 


Mistakes. 

Some mistakes may possibly occur in erasing 
from our books the names of those who have 
not forwarded their subscriptions for 1856. We 
shall use our best efforts to avoid any mistakes, 
but should any occur we shall most cheerfully 
correct them upon notice of thefact. If any of 
our subscribers who have paid for the present 
year, fail to receive the July number, we hope 
they will immediately inform us by letter. 

ee 

Recerrts.—Some of our subscribers desire us 
to send them receipts for their subscriptions.— 
This is unnecessary, as we shall hereafter send 
our journal to none but those who have pald— 
and the receipt of our paper will be an acknowl- 
edgement of our having received the mony. 


<-> 
oo 





Lexrncton Ky., Post Orrice.—We receive 
frequent complaints from our subscribers at 
Lexington, that they do not receive their copies 
of the Valley Farmer. The whole package for 
that office is regularly made up and forwarded 
together. Any numbers that fail to reach our 
subscribers, the fault must be looked for at the 
Lexington office. 

—— -O - 

Crepit To Wom Crepir is Dur.—The Valley 
Farmer is made up almost exclusively of orig- 
inal matter. Indeed, in the last four numbers 
we believe there is not a line that was not writ- 
ten expressly for it. 
popular style, upon the practical, every-day 
mfitters of special interest to the Wexsrern 
Farmer. Among all our agricultural exchanges 
we see none from which articles are copied so 
extensively as from the Valley Farmer. It is 
gratifying to know that our labors are so favor- 
ably received and appreciated, and especially 
by our Western cotemporaries, aud while the 
most of them have given us credit, we regret to 
see that some who make the largest drafts upon 
our columns, do so and put them forth to their 
readears as their own. In a neighboring weekly 
exchange we find in three late numbers, no less 
than six long columns, written by us and copied 
from the Valley Farmer without credit. These 
omissions to credit may be an unintentional over- 
sight on the part of the editors. If so, they need 
only to be riminded of them to correct them.— 
Wefishould regret to be obliged to apply the rem- 
edy ourselves. 


It is written in a plain, | 
| ed to receive propositions for the sale of lands 





St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical 
Association. 

On the 4th of May, the Stock Holders in the 
above association, held an election for Directors 
for the ensuing year, and the following gentle- 
men were duly elected, viz: ~ 

A. Harper, T. Grimsley, J. M. Chambers, J. 
R. Barrett, H. T. Blow, H. C. Hart, J. Withnell, 
T; T. January, C. L. Hunt, H. S. Turner, F. 
Dingsfand N. J. Colman. 

The Board of Directors of the above Associa- 
tion met on Tuesday, the 5th inst., at 10 o’cloek 
A.M. Present, A. Harper, T. Grimsley, J. M. 
Chambers, J. R. Barrett, H. T. Blow, H. C. Hart, 
J. Withnell, T. T. January, C. L. Hunt, H. 8. 
Turner, F. Dings and N. J. Colman. 

The meeting was temporarily organized by 
appointing. Capt. A. Harper President, and N. 
J. Colman Secretary. 

The Board then proceeded to the election of 
officers for the ensuing year, and the following 
gentlemen were respectively elected, viz : 

J. R. Barrett, Esg., President; Capt. A. 
Harper, Col. T. Grimsuzy, and H. C. Harr, 
Vice Presidents ; Norman J. Cotman, Recording 
Secretary ; Isaac Cottet, Corresponding Secre- 
tary; Maj. H. S. Turner, Treasurer. 

On motion it was 

Resolved, That in addition to the officers now 
provided for by the Constitution of this Asscia- 
tion, the office of Collector and General Agent 
be, and is hereby established, the incumbent of 
which shall receive a salary of five hundred 
Dollars per annum. 

On motion, G. O. Karn was elected to said 
office. 

On motion, a Committe of three, consisting 
of Messrs; Harper, Hart and Blow was appoint- 


suitable for Fair Grounds, and to report the 
same at the next meeting of the Board. 
Messrs. Hart, Barrett and Co'man were ay- 
pointed a Committee to draft By-Laws for the 
association. 
On motion of Capt. Harper it was 


Resolved, That a call of 33 1-3 per cent be 
made on and after the 15th inst, upon the sub- 
scriptions to the capital stock of the association. 


On motion of Mr. January it was 

Resolved, That the books of the Assiciation 
be reopened, and the capital stock increased té 
$100,000, 

Messrs. Chamhers, Dings and Coleman were 
appointed a Committee to carry out this resolu- 
tion. 

On motion of Mr. Hart, a Committee of three, 
consisting of Messrs. Withnell, Huut and Janu- 
ary, was appointed to prepare a Premium List. 

On motion of Mr. Blow, all papers friendly to 
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the interests of this association are politely re- 
quested to publish these proceedings. 
* The Board then adjourned to meet on Monday 
the 12th inst, at 3 o’clock P. M. 

R. J. Barrett, President, 
Norman J. Corman, Sec’y. 


Suezp anp Hocs.—We have frequent letters 
of inquiry where the different varieties of im- 
proved sheep and and hogs can be obtained.— 
We cannot always answer these inquiries to our 
own satisfaction. If those who have stock to 
sell would let it be known what kinds they have 
and where they can be had, they might do them- 
selves and the public a favor. 


- —~->eo ane 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE MicniGaNn State AGRICULTURAL 
Socrety —Through the kind attention of S. M. Bartlett, 
Esq., manager of the Michigan State Agricultural Col- 
lege, we have been favored with a copy of the State So- 
civty’s Transactions for 1854. It is a work of over 700 
pages, compiled and arranged by J. C. Holmes, Seercta- 
ry of the State Society. It contains a large amount of 
valuable information connected with the agriculture of 
the State, including the Reports of the State and County 
Societies, Essays, Statements of the method of cultiva- 
ting the various Premium Farm Crops, &c. These works, 
emanating from the various State Agricultural Societies, 
indicate the healthy and improving condition of the 
gariculture of the country. 
we Oe 

A TREATISE ON Mitcu Cows, whereby the quality and 
quantiy of milk which any cow will give may be accu- 
rately determined, by observing natural marks, or ex- 
ternal indications alone { the length of the time she will 
continue to give milk, &c. By M. Francis Guenon, of 
Libourne, France. With introductory remarks and ob- 
servations on the Cow and the Dairy, by John §. Skinner: 
New edition, 1856. C. M. Saxton, & Co., New York. 

Numerous trials of Gucnon’s method of proving the 
value of milch cows, have been made in the United 
Statcs, which have fully established the correctness of 
the rules laid down. The subject may be easily under- 
s‘ood by any observing person, and will be found a most 
valuable guide in the hands of Stock raisers, Dairymen 
&». Price 35 cents, in paper ; Cloth, 65 cents. For sale 
by A. Gunter, near the Post Office, Louisville, Ky., where 
all kinds of agricultural books may be had, or sent by 
mail at publisher’s prices. 








Mr. Cotman.—Please change the direction of the 
Valley Farmer from New London, Ralls county Mo., to 
Hickory Creek P. 0., Audrain county Mo. 

Certainly we will, but first, please send ug your name, 
@ you forgot to sign it to this note.-—Ens. 


: pe 
From an Illinois Farmer. 
Macoupiy County, Itt., May 6, 1856. 

Mr. Cotman.—I inclose to you two dollars for yonr 
valuable paper, the “Valley Farmer,’’ for the years 
1855 and ’56, and feel a thousand times obliged to you 
for continuing to send it to me regularly, for I have 
never missed a number. I hope you will pardon my 
neglect in not paying up last year and the present in 
advance, as I should have done, for I have never liked 








the credit system, particularly in the line of newspapers. 
I think I can pay you for,my neglect by sending you a 
list of names with the dollars inclosed. The “ Valley 
Farmer” is just the work we need up here in cential 
Illinois. P. T. Reaver. 
Will our friend send us his Post office address; it is 
imposible for us to give the proper credit without know- 
ing at what P. 0. he receives his papor. The name of 









the county is not enough.—Eps, 2 
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FARM PRODUCT MARKETS. 
ST. LOUIS MARKET. 
Sr. Louis, May 25, 1356. 

Flour—$5 00@$5 50. 

Grain—W heat ranges from 75c to $1 22, as to quality; 
Corn 35@40c; Oats 35e; Barley in demand and ranging 
from $1 40 to $1 75 as to quality; Rye 75c; Beans $2. 

Dried Fruit.—Dried apples range from $1 25 to $1 50; 
Peaches $2@2 25 $B bushel. 

Seed—Flax firm at $1 65; Clover $8 50 to $9 $ bb); 
Timothy $2 50@$3 00. 

LOUISVILLE MARKET. 
LovisviLLe, May 25, 1856 

Flour—Superfine in lots $5 10@$5 40; retail $6 Ybbi. 

Grain—Wheat 90@95. Corn 30c. Oats 25c. Rye 50 
cents # bushel. 

Fruit.—Dried apples $1 00@$1 25. Dried peaches 
$1 50@$1 75. Green apples $2@$3. 

Seeds—Hemp $125; Orchard and Herd $2 00; stripped 
Blue grass 90@$i 00, clean $1 50; Timothy $3 50 # 
bushel; Clover $8 50@$9 50 # bushel. 

Beeves—$3 to $3 75 gross; Sheep $2 to $5 # head; 
Hogs 4@5c gross. 


L. G. MORRIS’ 
ATCTION SATE! 


OF FIRST CLASS 
Improved Breeds of Domestic Animals. 


To take place at Mount Fordham, on the 24th 
and 25th days June, 1856. 


The seventh annual Catalogue, illustrated with cele- 
brated and Prize Animals, and fully descriptive of each 
lot to be sold, as to their ages, pedigrees, &c., will be 
ready for delivery on or about the 25th of May, and 
will then be forwavded to all my PRESENT stock corres- 
pondents, and as many others as may desire it, 

L. G. MORRIS. 

Mt. Fordham, New York, May 15th 1856. 














